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THE SEVEN-GRADE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Two reports have recently been published which aim to show 
how far the seven-grade school of the southern states succeeds in 
giving an adequate elementary education. One is the Report of the 
Commission on Length of Elementary Education, published as a mono- 
graph supplement of the School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal; the other is a bulletin of the University of Texas entitled, 
The Seven-Year Elementary School in Texas. The first report was 
prepared by a group of representative educators who were organized 
into a national commission by the Educational Research Committee 
of the Commonwealth Fund. The second report is the work of H. T. 
Manuel, of the University of Texas. 

Both reports make it evident that the seven-grade school has 
in many cases proved to be a highly successful institution, entirely 
competent in preparing pupils for the high school. Both reports 
make it clear that an eight-grade elementary school is difficult to 
defend. 

Progressive school superintendents and principals will find it ad- 
vantageous to make a careful study of these two reports. 
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The following paragraphs from the Report of the Commission on 
Length of Elementary Education are typical. 


By way of general summary of the whole study, it may safely be asserted 
that ample evidence is present in the experience of many school systems of the 
United States and Canada that elementary education of a satisfactory degree 
of richness of content can be provided in seven grades. It is shown that pupils 
can be trained through a seven-grade curriculum to the point where they can 
efficiently pursue high-school work. It is shown that the curriculum which, 
strictly speaking, may be called “elementary”’ is very generally completed at 
the end of the sixth grade in school systems of all types of organization. It is 
shown that the school systems of the United States are at present without any 
adequate general definition of elementary education and that strong internal 
influences are at work which tend to merge the upper grades of the conventional 
elementary school with the high school. The movement to reorganize elemen- 
tary schools is evidently being resisted by the forces of conservatism, with the 
result that much uncertainty exists at the present time with regard to the best 
methods of dealing with pupils from twelve years of age on. 

The evolution of American schools is evidently moving in a direction which 
will ultimately lead to a revision of the educational system and will soon compel 
a reduction of the period devoted to rudimentary subjects. 

The commission which prepared this report has been led by its investiga- 
tions and discussions to the belief that a proper understanding of the function 
of the elementary school will result in a very general reduction of the time de- 
voted to rudimentary subjects and will result also in an earlier opening of high- 
school opportunities to all pupils. In other words, it is the belief of the commis- 
sion that the evolution of the American educational system calls for a more 
general and a more rapid advancement of pupils into higher courses. 


The following is Professor Manuel’s statement of his conclusions. 


In the judgment of the writer, the eleven-year school systems of Texas 
should not be expanded into twelve-year systems by the addition of an eighth 
grade. This is not the remedy for our difficulties. Until contrary evidence is 
more convincing, this great experiment should be allowed to stand. This ex- 
periment is in harmony with the desire of the Committee on the Economy of 
Time in Education to prepare men and women for entrance to the professions 
at an earlier age. The extension of school opportunities in the local community 
need not and should not interfere with this purpose. 

If surveys find our achievement below that which is expected for the time 
and effort we spend, let us improve our processes. If, on the other hand, we 
are doing well year for year the work we are attempting, let us examine our 
objectives to see whether at each stage we are doing the things which we should 
be doing. In any case let us refrain from excusing remediable weaknesses by 
the protest that our time is too short. A thoroughgoing reorganization and in- 
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tegration of school activities is much more fundamental and much more hope- 
ful than increasing the length of the system by the insertion of an eighth grade. 


STATE ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


The following letter was received from a leading publisher of 
school textbooks. 


The editorial in the November Elementary School Journal on “Political 
Attorneys and Textbook Adoptions” has been called to my attention. 

It is unquestionably true that the only real remedy for corruption in text- 
book adoptions is a more pronounced ethical attitude on the part of school 
officers. 

It is also unquestionable that the plan of state printing does not solve the 
difficulty, since it has been shown to lead to more corruption where it has been 
tried than any other form of providing textbooks, with the additional objection 
that the product is worse. California is an outstanding example. 

May I suggest, however, that a middle plan, which might be practiced be- 
fore the desired ethical attitude is attained, would be the abolition of uniform 
state adoption and the substitution of good textbook laws, such as are current 
in the middle western states like Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 
These laws insure the cheapest textbooks to school patrons. They are satis- 
factory to the publishers because all publishers bid under them. They are cheap- 
er than state adoption because no machinery is needed in the way of a paid state 
commission to assemble and adopt the books. There is very little criticism of 
textbook adoptions in these states, nothing at all to compare with the news- 
paper agitation that one finds constantly in states that have uniform adoptions. 

These uniform adoptions are, by the way, not a progression from the plan 
of local adoptions. We do not find uniform adoptions in the states that are 
most progressive educationally but rather in the states which are far distant 
from central sources of supply. The laws inaugurating these state adoptions 
were in most cases engineered by a concern in the capital city in the state which 
hoped to profit by being assigned the distribution of the books in that state. 

Many of the states which have state adoption still have this form of dis- 
tribution, which means 1o per cent more out of the pupils’ pockets into the 
pocket of the unnecessary middleman. This expense together with the expense 
of the compensation of the state commission and their traveling expenses are 
all eliminated by the textbook laws in the middle western states referred to. 
These laws require the publishers to list their books at the state capitol and to 
furnish bonds guaranteeing that the prices are the lowest at which the books 
are sold anywhere under any circumstances. 

State uniformity is open to a great many criticisms. The schools of the 
state are seldom uniform enough to thrive all on the same book. The plan is 
expensive. It is extremely difficult to find individuals adequate to the task of 
selecting the best books. There is also the additional expense referred to. 
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The outlook is hopeful. School officers have a much more pronounced 
ethical attitude than formerly. There is vastly less criticism than there used 
to be. States are gradually breaking away from the uniform adoption. Missouri 
has done so entirely. Texas, Tennessee, North Carolina, and other states are 
substituting multiple lists in many cases for complete uniformity. All these 
things are in the direction of progress. 


A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION IN VARIOUS 
STATES REGARDING TEXTBOOKS 


The Bureau of Education has prepared the following statement 
reviewing the facts with regard to the treatment of the textbook 
problem in various states. 


Textbooks play an important part in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the United States. In almost all subjects teachers and pupils depend on them 
not only for facts but for order of presentation. The adoption of textbooks for 
use in any school or system of schools is therefore important in determining 
courses of study and methods practiced in those schools not carefully supervised. 

The importance of the selection of textbooks has been recognized by legisla- 
tive action regulating it in some degree in all the states. In some states a uni- 
form list has been adopted for the whole state. In others there is uniformity 
through county adoptions. In others the selection of textbooks rests with the 
local school unit. 

Two states, California and Kansas, print textbooks. Four states lend them 
to school districts, which in turn lend them to pupils, retaining them as state 
property. At the present time twenty-six states have state-wide uniform sys- 
tems of adoption, five have county adoption, while in the remaining seventeen 
the textbooks are selected by the local school unit. 

Of the states having state-wide uniformity, eleven provide for selection of 
textbooks by the state boards of education, and the others by special textbook 
commissions, usually appointed by the governor. The tendency to charge the 
state board of education with the function of selecting textbooks seems to be 
growing in favor. 

Selection should be made by or with the advice of professionally trained per- 
sons, including teachers, supervisors, and superintendents, and recommenda- 
tions made solely on the merits of the books without regard to price or other 
consideration. 

Philadelphia was probably the first city to provide free textbooks for chil- 
dren attending its public schools, and Massachusetts the first state to pass a 
state-wide mandatory free-textbook law. At present nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia supply elementary-school textbooks without cost. 

In fifteen of these states the law for free textbooks is applied to secondary 
schools also. In twenty-two other states local school districts may supply text- 
books. In practically all states books are furnished free to indigent children. 
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Free textbooks are furnished in a number of states having permissive laws 
on the subject. Practically all cities of any size in these states, as well as a 
number of other districts, even small districts, furnish free textbooks. 

A study recently made in the Bureau of Education indicates that in the 
following states the majority of cities and many rural districts furnish free text- 
books: New York, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Washington, Colorado, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Connecticut. 

An inquiry recently made concerning the success of the plan of supplying 
free textbooks indicates that the consensus of opinion among teachers, superin- 
tendents, and school authorities is in favor of the system. Free textbooks appar- 
ently give greater opportunity to all classes of pupils, cost less than when pur- 
chased by the individual, and aid teachers in meeting the requirements of the 
course of study. 

There is a growing feeling that, when state uniformity is provided, the list 
of books approved should make provision for a liberal supplementary list, per- 
mitting local authorities to exercise a good deal of freedom of choice. 

Arguments advanced in favor of free textbooks are as follows: 

1. Poor children, whose parents are unable to purchase books or are unable 
to do so without great sacrifice, may attend school as well equipped in this re- 
spect as the richer children. 

2. Uniformity of textbooks in each school administrative district is se- 
cured. 

3. Textbooks may be changed with little inconvenience whenever changes 
are desirable. 

4. Additional textbooks and supplementary books may be supplied. 

5. School work is not delayed at the beginning of the school year while 
parents obtain books for their children. 

Arguments against free textbooks and in favor of the pupils purchasing their 
own books are as follows: 

1. Parents and pupils are made to realize that they cannot become wholly 
dependent on the state but must continue to assume some of the responsibilities 
of education. 

2. On account of the cost, increased school taxes would be necessary or the 
amount available for salaries and other expenses would be decreased. 

3. Children should not be required to use books soiled by other children, as 
they are objectionable to the majority of children and parents for both aesthetic 
and sanitary reasons. 

4. By purchasing textbooks home libraries may be built up. 

5. Books furnished free are not cared for as are those owned by the pupils. 


On the other hand, because the free textbooks are public property intrusted 
to the pupils, to be paid for if damaged or lost and frequently inspected by the 
teachers, it is claimed that they are as well or better cared for. The care the 
books receive depends entirely upon the way in which the system is managed. 
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CONNECTICUT BULLETINS ON HEALTH EDUCATION 


The State Board of Education of Connecticut has issued a series 
of bulletins outlining in detail courses of instruction in health and 
safety for all the grades in the elementary school. The first bulletin 
is an introduction to the series and discusses the place of health. 
and safety instruction in the elementary curriculum. Bulletins II, 
III, and IV contain the courses for Grades I-III, IV-VI, and VII- 
VIII, respectively. Bulletin V and subsequent bulletins provide sup- 
plementary suggestions. 

As an example of the type of material contained in these bulle- 
tins, the section on ‘Personal Cleanliness” from the first part of 
Bulletin II, which outlines the work for the primary grades, is 


quoted. 
Hasits To BE FoRMED 


By the end of the third grade the pupil should have acquired desirable 
habits with regard to the following standards. 

1. Bathing the whole body with warm water and soap at least once a week 
during the cold-weather months and more often during the summer. 

2. Washing the face, neck, ears, and hands with warm water and soap at 
least once a day, preferably before breakfast, and the face and hands before meals 
and at other times when necessary. 

3. Brushing the teeth at least once a day, using his own toothbrush and 
some good cleansing agent and rinsing the mouth afterward. 

4. Knowing how to clean the nose properly when necessary and carrying 
a clean handkerchief for that purpose. 

5. Caring for the hair and nails when necessary during the day, but with 
special attention at the time of the weekly bath; and knowing how to clean and 
trim the nails properly. 

6. Cleaning and brushing the clothes and shoes daily and caring for them 
before going to bed or at other times when not in use; also caring for the night 
clothes upon arising. 

7. Knowing how to use and how to take care of the accessories and utensils 
employed in maintaining personal cleanliness. 


KNOWLEDGE To BE ACQUIRED 


1. The meaning and value of cleanliness and neatness. The reasons girls 
and boys have for wanting to be clean and neat. 

2. The parts of the body to which the child should give personal attention 
and the simple functions of each. For example, teeth, nose, and hair. 

3. The value of cleanliness in relation to each of the several parts of the 
body brought out by the above topic. 
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4. The time for “cleaning up” in the child’s day and week. 
5. The procedure in bathing, washing, brushing the teeth, and caring for 
the hair and nails. 


6. The use and after care of the articles and utensils employed. 
7. The articles of clothing for which the child should be responsible and 


their purposes. 
8. The importance of keeping the clothing clean. 
9. The methods by which children can keep their clothing clean and neat. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the Bureau of Education, has compiled 
the following information regarding standing committees of city 
boards of education. 


The tendency among city boards of education is to reduce the number of 
standing committees or to abolish them. Of forty-one boards of education in 
cities of 100,000 or more population reporting to the Bureau of Education in 
1917, only three had no standing committees; of fifty-five boards of education 
in cities of this size reporting in 1927, twenty-one have no such committees. 
The average number of standing committees in each of the cities reporting in 
1917 was 5.6, and the average number in the cities reporting in 1927 is 3.4. 

Of twenty-five boards of education in cities of 100,000 or more population 
reporting both in 1917 and in 1927, eleven have reduced the number of standing 
committees, and nine have abolished them or else have constituted the board 
as a committee of the whole. Five have increased the number. The average 
number of standing committees in each of these twenty-five cities in 1917 was 
6.4, and in 1927 the average number is 3.5. 

Of 131 boards of education in cities from 30,000 to 100,000 population re- 
porting in 1917, only 12 had no standing committees; of 140 boards of education 
in cities of this size reporting in 1927, 35 do not have such committees. The 
average number of standing committees in each city reporting in 1917 was 5.9, 
and in 1927 the average number is 4.2. 

Of fifty-six boards of education in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population 
reporting both in 1917 and in 1927, twenty-four have reduced the number of 
standing committees, and fifteen have abolished them or constituted the board 
as a committee of the whole. Seventeen of the fifty-six boards have increased 
the number of committees. The average number of standing committees in 
these fifty-six cities in 1917 was 6.2, and in 1927 the average number is 4.2. 

In all, about thirty different kinds of committees are reported by both 
classes of cities. Besides the usual committees on finance, buildings and grounds, 
textbooks and supplies, and teachers, some boards of education have one or 
more of the following committees: evening schools, courses of study, medical 
inspection, truancy, library, athletics, grievances, rules and regulations, manual 
training, executive, cafeteria, discipline, retirement, legislation, extra-curricu- 
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lum activities, special education, auditing, Americanization, elementary schools, 
and high schools. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF STANDING COMMITTEES IN ALL CITIES REPORTING IN 
1917 AND IN 1927 
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TABLE II 


NuMBER OF STANDING COMMITTEES IN CITIES REPORTING BOTH IN 
IQ17 AND IN 1927 
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Table I contains data for all cities reporting in 1917 and in 1927. Table II 
contains data only for those cities that reported both in 1917 and in 1927. 
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THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Robert Hill Lane, assistant superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles, California, has recently published as a public-school docu- 
ment a revised edition of his book entitled, A Work Book for Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors in Elementary Schools. The Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion has issued a pamphlet of ninety-six pages, entitled, Studies in 
the Elementary School Principalship, which is the first yearbook of 
the department. 

Mr. Lane’s book was commented on in an earlier issue of the 
Elementary School Journal at the time the first edition appeared. 
It was pointed out at that time that it is highly desirable that prin- 
cipals recognize their problems as of sufficient importance to justify 
much special study. The Foreword of the yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education 
Association, written by President John Merrill, emphasizes the same 
point so impressively that it is quoted as follows: 


The Department of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education 
Association was organized a year ago for the purpose of encouraging an increas- 
ing interest in professional studies, a scientific attitude toward the profession, 
and an exchange of ideas through conferences and educational publications. 

Many of our village principals are teaching principals, and for this reason 
the gulf between the city and village principalships must be bridged. It is the 
opinion of many that sectional meetings will aid in crystallizing opinions. 

We feel that this department should be a force for the improvement of the 
elementary-school principal in service, and the time is fast approaching when 
his efficiency will be judged in a tangible way. The growth of the school prin- 
cipal in service will, of course, indirectly aid in the growth of the school and 
ultimately strengthen the work throughout the school system. We want to de- 
velop a type of principal who will inspire the confidence of the superintendent 
to such an extent that he will look to the principal for the leadership in instruc- 
tion within his own building, thus freeing the supervisor for research and teach- 
er-training. This is sure to bring about a closer relationship between the super- 
intendent and the principal. 

Such material as you will find in this, our first, yearbook will help you to 
evaluate your own work and through this evaluation improve it. 

Our aim as a department of the Michigan Education Association is to 
emphasize the importance and responsibility of the principal’s job, of studying 
scientific problems of interest to our group, and of exchanging with one another 
opinions and ideas gained in our own schools. 
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PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF THE HABIT OF READING 


A committee to study the development of habits of reading has 
been appointed by the American Library Association and the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education. This committee has received 
through the American Association for Adult Education a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation for its first year’s work. The members 
are C. C. Williamson, director of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University; William S. Gray, University of Chicago; Effie 
Power, superintendent of the Children’s Department, Cleveland 
Public Library; Henry Suzzallo; and Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Morse A. Cartwright, secretary of 
the American Association for Adult Education; Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation; and Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the American Library Association, attended the first meeting 
of the committee, which was held in New York City on December 
13, 1927. 

The purpose of the study to be made by this committee is to 
discover what it is in the experience of some persons which causes 
them to acquire and continue desirable habits of reading and what 
is lacking from the experience of others which leaves them without 
such habits. 

The preliminary study, which is to be completed within six 
months if possible, is to comprise (1) a digest of the investigations 
of reading and related subjects which have a bearing on adult edu- 
cation, (2) case studies of three or four hundred adults representing 
various social groups to determine the influences which account for 
their reading interests or lack of them, and (3) plans for additional 
investigations which will contribute to a clearer understanding of 
the general problem. 

These preliminary investigations will be made for the committee 
under the direct supervision of William S. Gray. In the digest of 
investigations of reading that have a bearing on adult education 
which is to be made by the committee, it is desired that reference 
to unpublished studies containing significant data and conclu- 
sions be included. Information concerning such studies should be 
sent to Mr. Gray. Co-operation of this type will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 
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A CORRECTION 


In the article entitled, “The High-School Achievement of Chil- 
dren Trained under the Individual Technique,” published in the 
November, 1927, number of the Elementary School Journal, the fol- 
lowing footnote appeared (p. 219). ‘“‘A difference in scholastic aver- 
age of .20 or greater was found to be significant.” Our attention 
has been called to the fact that, if this footnote were accurate, none 
of the differences in scholarship between Winnetka pupils and those 
from other sources would be significant. The data have been care- 
fully checked, and it has been found that the footnote was in error. 
A difference to be significant must be three times as great as the 
probable error of the difference. It has been found that the superior- 
ity of the Winnetka pupils is significant in mathematics and lan- 
guages, all classes combined; in the Freshman and Sophomore classes, 
all subjects combined; and in a general summary of all subjects 
and all classes. The superiority of the Winnetka pupils in other sub- 
jects and other classes taken separately is not statistically significant. 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Louis EpwArD RaATHS 


CONTROL OF PUPILS OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 

In the November—December, 1927, issue of the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, R. E. Iffert has reviewed a 
number of laws and court decisions which define the authority of 
school officers over pupils when they are outside the school. The 
journal announces that further material on the same subject will be 
published in the next issue. The school codes and court decisions 
which are reported in the first article are as follows: 

Two sections of the Pennsylvania School Code read as follows: 

“Section 404: The board of school directors in every school district in this 
commonwealth may adopt and enforce such reasonable rules and regulations 
as it may deem necessary and proper, regarding the management of its school 
affairs and the conduct and deportment of all superintendents, teachers, and 
other appointees or employees during the time they are engaged in their duties 
to the district, as well as regarding the conduct and deportment of all pupils 
attending the public schools in the district, during such time as they are under 
the supervision of the board of school directors and teachers, including the 
time necessarily spent in coming to and returning from school. 

“Section 405: The board of school directors in every school district of the 
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first or second class shall, and in every district of the third and fourth class may, 
prescribe; adopt, and enforce such reasonable rules and regulations as it may 
deem proper, regarding the management, control, or prohibition of exercises, 
athletics, or games of any kind, taken part in or played by any pupils as mem- 
bers of or in connection with any public school, and regarding the organization, 
management, supervision, control, or prohibition of school publications, and 
of organizations or societies of the members of any class or school, and may pro- 
vide for the suspension, dismissal, or other reasonable penalty in the case of any 
superintendent, teacher, appointee, employee, or pupil who violates any of such 
rules and regulations.” 

Section 4623 of the School Laws of the state of Mississippi provides that 
“every teacher .... must hold pupils to a strict account for disorderly con- 
duct on the way to or from school, on the playgrounds, or during recess; sus- 
pend for good cause any pupil from the school; and report such suspension to 
the board of trustees for review. If his action be not sustained by them, the 
teacher may appeal to the county superintendent, whose decision, if against 
the teacher, shall be final.” 

The general school law of South Carolina makes the following provision. 

“Section 1708: The state board of education shall have power to adopt 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the state for its own 
government and for the government of the free public schools.” 

The laws of Rhode Island relating to education provide that “the school 
committee shall make and cause to be put up in each schoolhouse rules and 
regulations for the attendance and classification of pupils, for the introduction 
and use of textbooks and works of reference, and for the instruction, govern- 
ment, and discipline of the public schools, and shall prescribe the studies to be 
pursued therein, under the direction of the commissioner of public schools. . . . 
The school committee may suspend during pleasure all pupils found guilty of 
incorrigibly bad conduct or of violation of the school regulations.” 

The statutory provisions in Pennsylvania and Mississippi are much more 
specific than those of many other states. Numerous court decisions and rulings 
of state departments of education then furnish precedents to guide school 
officials in the determination of the extent of their authority. 

In New York the decisions .of the superintendents have uniformly denied 
that the teacher has either authority or responsibility, following the precedent 
established in the following paragraph in the Digest of 1844. 

“The authority of the teacher to punish his scholars extends to acts done 
in the schoolroom or playground only; and he has no legal right to punish for 
improper or disorderly conduct elsewhere.” 

The School Bulletin, XII, 62, reports Mr. Ruggles, state superintendent of 
New York, as writing in 1885: “It has been held by this department that a 
teacher’s authority over pupils ceases after the close of school and when they 
retire from the school grounds.” 

C. W. Bardeen, in his Manual of Common School Law, p. 162, relates the 
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case of a Buffalo principal who punished two schoolboys for fighting after school 
and outside the school premises. He was arrested for assault and battery and 
brought before Justice King, who discharged him, ruling that: 

“One of the most important duties of teachers is to train and qualify their 
pupils to become useful and law-abiding members of society; this duty cannot 
be effectively performed without ability to command obedience, and reform 
bad habits; to enable the teacher to exercise this salutary sway, he is armed with 
power of the parent, that is, he stands in loco parentis, and is entitled in law 
and in reason to employ the means necessary to answer the purpose for which 
he is employed; and finally, that the teacher has jurisdiction over the acts of 
pupils coming to and going from school if those acts tend to subvert the best 
interests, or the character, of the school, all of which is well settled by common 
sense and law.” 

In general, the authority of the teacher is regarded as concurrent with that 
of the parent in regard to what transpires by the way in going to and returning 
from school. An important decision of the Supreme Court of Vermont defines 
what matters come within the jurisdiction of the teacher and are properly cases 
for discipline in the school. 

“Though a schoolmaster has in general no right to punish a pupil for mis- 
conduct committed after the dismissal of school for the day, and the return of 
the pupil to his home, yet he may, on the pupil’s return to school, punish him 
for any misbehavior, though committed out of school, which has a direct and 
immediate tendency to injure the school and subvert the master’s authority.” — 
Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 1859. 

Another decision in accord with the above is that in the case of Jones v. Cody. 

“In the state of Michigan in 1902 suit was brought against the principal of 
the public school, enforcing an order of the board of education which required 
pupils to go directly to the‘: homes at the close of school, enacted under the 
statute conferring authority on the board to make rules relative to the good 
government of the schools of the city. The plaintiff charged that damages had 
been sustained by reason of the loss of trade in consequence of the enforcement 
of this rule. The court held that the principal was not liable for the damage 
sustained.”—Jones v. Cody, 132 Mich. 13. 

This controversy arose over the enforcement of a rule of the board of edu- 
cation which provided that: “All pupils are required to go directly to their 
homes at the close of school at noon and at night unless required or specially 
permitted by their teachers to remain.” In holding that the liberty of neither 
children nor parent is at all unlawfully restrained by this rule and its reasonable 
enforcement, the court gave judicial sanction to the rule as being relative to the 
good government of the schools of the city. 

The authority of school officials assuredly extends into the twilight zone be- 
tween the school and the home. The misconduct of pupils on the way to school 
or on going home from school is properly within the scope of the power of school 
officers. 
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“A rule forbidding scholars from quarreling and using profane language on 
their way. home is reasonable and needful, arid the teacher can punish them for 
its infraction.” —Deskins v. Gase, Appellant, 85 Mo. 485, 1885. 

The Missouri School Journal for May, 1899, reports the case of Beatty v. 
Randall, St. Louis Court of Appeals, 1899, in which the court held: 

“The jurisdiction of the school board to make needful rules for the conduct 
of the pupils, and of the teachers to enforce such rules, is not confined to the 
schoolroom and the school premises but extends over the pupil on his road from 
his home to school and return.” 


A STATE COURSE OF STUDY IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 

The state legislature of Nebraska took action early in 1927 
requiring all schools in that state to give instruction in character 
education. The State Department of Public Instruction has issued 
a course of study to meet this requirement. The course was prepared 
by Professor F. M. Gregg, of Nebraska Wesleyan University, and 
was edited by Archer L. Burnham, director of secondary education 
in the State Department of Public Instruction. It is a book of 206 
pages and outlines the course for Grades I-XII. 

The following paragraphs from the Foreword give some idea of 
the scope of the undertaking. 

The course is submitted in two parts. In Part I is given the psychological 
basis of the course. We have attempted to build this course on a psychological 
basis that is constructive, logical, and dependable. This Part I should be in- 
cluded as a part of the normal-training curriculum 

Part II of this course has to do with the application of the principles laid 
down in Part I. 

You will observe that the course is proposed in large units so as to permit 
flexibility in adapting the work to the local needs of the various schools, whether 
city, town, village, or rural. The course is presented with a certain amount of 
fear and trembling, for the reason that there are almost as many different 
theories of character education as there are people working on the subject. We 
have attempted to give due recognition to other workers in this field. 

To our mind, character education of the youth of the country must extend 
beyond the confines of the schoolroom. Such community activities as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and all sorts of clubs are in reality charac- 
ter-education agencies. These agencies are nearly always, and very properly so, 
independent of the control of the school authorities. All the churches are doing 
vital work along the line of character education. Community influences are 
particularly vital in the formation of character in the rising generation. It is 
manifestly unfair to hold the schools responsible for delinquency in character 
so commonly found among adults. Some day we shall come to realize that many 
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of the private citizens of every community by their daily lives are quite as 
important factors in the character education of the youth as are the teachers 
themselves. 

Time was when the church and the home were the predominating factors in 
molding the character of our youth. In this age of machinery, rapid transporta- 
tion and communication, the home, church, and school are becoming less a 
factor in the life of a child and the community at large a greater factor. Some 
time we hope to see it possible to organize community forces with reference to 
character education of the youth in the various communities. 


HISTORY FROM CITY HALL 
The following is an official communication sent to the teachers 
of the Chicago schools. 


The following letter from Mayor Thompson in reference to the teaching 
of history is submitted to the teachers with directions to follow the directions 
made carefully. 

November 22, 1927 
To the Honorable Members of the Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 

GENTLEMEN: Evidence that you have heard in the course of the trial of William 
McAndrew, suspended superintendent of schools, has convinced you, I believe, that 
many heroes have been dropped out entirely, or dismissed with but few words, in the 
accounts of the American Revolution which appear in the Anglicized histories now in 
use in the public schools. This I charged in my recent campaign for mayor, especially 
with reference to great nationality heroes. All of our heroes should be given the credit 
they deserve in all our histories. Pending the placing in the public schools of new pa- 
triotic histories, to substitute the un-American histories of the McAndrew régime, I 
earnestly request that your honorable board instruct all principals and history teachers 
in the Chicago public schools to give special verbal instruction on the lives and achieve- 
ments of these now neglected and ignored heroes. 

Among such heroes, whom I recommend for this special deserved attention, are 
the following: 

PoLisH 

Casimir Pulaski and Tadeusz Andrezej Bonaventura Kosciuszko, Polish noblemen 
who made magnificent records in the American Revolution, the former giving up his 
life in the cause of freedom, but their deeds have been wiped cut of Anglicized school 
history. 

GERMAN 

Baron von Steuben and Johann De Kalb, who played glorious parts in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the former being George Washington’s chief drillmaster, bringing to 
the recruits the training and experience of the army of Frederick the Great. De Kalb, 
serving with the French troops, was mortally wounded at Camden. 


TrisH 
General Richard Montgomery, whom Washington placed in chief command of the 
Northern Army; General Henry Knox, who was the head of Washington’s artillery; 
Commodore John Barry, brilliant sea fighter, first American commodore and Washing- 
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ton’s first head of the United States Navy; General Daniel Morgan, leader of Washing- 
ton’s infantry, General Stephen Mohlan, commander of his cavalry; General Edward 
Hand, his adjutant general; General Joseph Reed, his secretary; John Sullivan, An- 
thony Wayne, John Stark, and William Irvine, whom Washington made generals—all 
of these fare sadly at the hands of English-sympathizing histories now in the public 
schools. For instance, Historian Hart gives sole credit for the attack on Quebec to 
Benedict Arnold, with no mention at all of General Montgomery, who commanded and 
who lost his life there. 
OrHER NATIONALITIES 

Holland heroes and pioneers, including General Philip Schuyler, played leading 
parts in Revolutionary days in Pennsylvania and New York; Swede heroes and founders 
who played similar réles in New Jersey and Delaware; and French heroes of Carolina. 


AMERICAN BorN 


Nathan Hale, born in America and educated at Yale, who, when just before being 
hanged by the British, said that he regretted that he had but one life to give to his 
country. It should be particularly inspiring to school teachers to tell their pupils the 
story of Nathan Hale for he was a school teacher. His name has been practically wiped 
out in the recently revised histories; also General Abner Clark, George F. Harding’s 
heroic ancestor, should be put back in the histories. 

To treat these and other heroes with “the contempt of silence” or to desecrate their 
memories with the short slurring references of anti-American historians is an affront 
to patriotic Americans. These are some of the men who helped George Washington 
give us Old Glory, and, if the coming generation are to revere that flag as we do, they 
should be taught to revere the heroes who gave it to us. 

Until such time as your honorable board can secure histories which will include all 
these and other heroes, I emphasize the importance of having teachers remedy this 
grave situation by verbal instruction. 

I beg leave to call your attention to another matter; I am informed that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago man, Howard C. Hill, who has been teaching the unpatriotic Schles- 
inger history to Chicago school teachers, is the same Hill who now appears as the sole 
adviser of the committee which has put in the junior high schools the course of study 
in history and other social studies. If, in fact, he is the same man, I recommend that 
he be eliminated from the Chicago public-school situation at once. While I am mayor, 
I do not propose to have the school children taught that George Washington was a 
rebel and a traitor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. Hate Toompson, Mayor 

















A TECHNIQUE USED IN TRAINING PRINCIPALS 
TO SUPERVISE INSTRUCTION 





NILA BANTON SMITH 
Supervisor of Research, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 





That the supervision of instruction is the most important func- 
tion of the present-day principal is an ideal accepted by all but ac- 
tually practiced by few. The spirit is willing, but feet are of clay. 
Why? Because, as yet, our technique for training principals to as- 
sume supervisory responsibility is in a highly indefinite and unde- 
veloped state. 

The present generation of principals is a cosmopolitan group con- 
sisting largely of three classes: (1) young principals who hold uni- 
versity degrees, (2) older principals whose original training consisted 
in a two-year normal-school course taken several years ago and who 
are now supplementing this training by taking extension courses and 
summer-school work in universities and by keeping in touch with 
current literature so that they may acquaint themselves with mod- 
ern educational practices, and (3) principals who have had no train- 
ing beyond their two years in the normal school and who make no 
attempt to avail themselves of opportunities for further develop- 
ment. 

Principals in Groups 1 and 2 are, of course, infinitely better fitted 
to assume the réle of supervisor than are the principals in Group 3. 
They have become acquainted with modern tendencies in educa- 
tional method; they have gained a background of psychological prin- 
ciples which will guide them in all classroom situations; and they 
have acquired a knowledge of measurement which will aid them in 
evaluating the efforts of their teachers. No university, however, can 
expect to reach all the principals in any one city; nor can it expect 
to make those whom it does reach specialists in supervising the spe- 
cial techniques used in the different subjects as they are taught in 
the different school systems. The agency which can give the greatest 
assistance in accomplishing this twofold purpose within any system 
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is the supervisory force in that system. However, as was previously 
stated, little has as yet been done in the way of developing practi- 
cable and workable techniques for the use of supervisors in training 
principals to supervise their particular fields. This article is a brief 
description of an attempt made by the writer to develop such a 
technique in training the elementary-school principals of Detroit in 
the art of supervising first-grade reading—a very important subject 
but one which is often quite foreign to the average principal who has 
been chosen from the ranks of the upper-grade teachers. The general 
technique described can, of course, be used in connection with any 
of the other subjects. 

In this particular case the supervisor directed her efforts along 
two general lines of endeavor: (1) enlisting the interest and co-oper- 
ation of the principals in assuming the responsibility of supervising 
her special subject and (2) giving them the practical assistance nec- 
essary to enable them to take over this responsibility. Co-operation 
is the keynote in the success of any attempt of a supervisor to pro- 
mote supervisory activity on the part of the principals in her partic- 
ular field. Nothing can be accomplished where there is a lack of 
mutual interest, understanding, and sympathy. In all too many 
cases the supervisor regards her little realm ‘as a sacred precinct 
upon which no one else dare tread. She considers herself the sole 
authority in the school system on her special subject and looks with 
suspicion or possibly resentment upon the idea of principals super- 
vising her particular line of work, in which she, perhaps, has spent 
years in specializing. On the other hand, the principal, realizing that 
the supervisor is an authority, usually hands over to her all responsi- 
bility for supervision in her special field. If, perchance, he notes 
some practice in the classroom which his common sense tells him 
should be corrected, he refrains from offering suggestions lest he be 
opposing some policy advocated by the supervisor. The first step 
which can be taken to clear up such a situation is for the supervisor 
to convince herself that she can increase her personal effectiveness 
manyfold by sharing her responsibilities with others in the system 
who are willing and capable of discharging them. Once she herself 
really feels this conviction, let her make it known to the principals 
that she truly and earnestly desires their assistance in a supervisory 
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capacity. Under such conditions, she will usually find that the prin- 
cipals are open-minded and receptive and are glad to co-operate with 
her in the mutual undertaking. It is only when such bonds of com- 
mon understanding and unity of purpose have been established that 
- @ supervisor can work with her principals in a way which will give 
the richest and fullest service to all concerned. 

In the case here described the supervisor had little to do in the 
way of enlisting the principals’ co-operation in sharing her responsi- 
bilities of supervision, as principal supervision has long been the 
slogan in the Detroit schools and Detroit principals have developed 
a splendid attitude toward this policy. However, an attempt was 
made by the supervisor to foster the favorable spirit which already 
existed by candidly, openly, and frequently inviting the principals 
to assist her in supervising her subject in their respective schools. In 
many ways she tried to show them the sincerity of her desire and 
the realness of her need for their help. A further means of building 
up a bond of mutual interest was effected through the voluntary ex- 
tension of the new method of reading for which training in super- 
vision was to be given. This new method was tried out experimen- 
tally in four schools; the results were presented to the principals; 
and the principals were given an opportunity to request that the 
method be adopted in their schools. Twenty principals requisitioned 
the necessary material for the next semester. The results were again 
measured and presented to the principals, and again the principals 
were given the opportunity to choose the method for use in their 
schools. Within a few semesters the method had been extended to 
city-wide use through the voluntary requests of the principals. This 
means of adopting the method promoted a keener interest and a 
more wholesome spirit in general than would have been the case had 
the method been imposed upon the system by the supervisor. 

The new method was very different from the methods to which 
the principals had been accustomed in that it was based on child 
activities, advocated self-teaching to a large extent, and permitted 
of individual progression. The principals soon realized that their 
lack of knowledge of the new method and of the technique of teach- 
ing it handicapped them in giving supervisory assistance to their 
teachers. Consequently, the district principals requested the super- 
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visor to train them to supervise the method so that they might in 
turn train the principals in their respective districts to perform this 
duty. 

The first step taken toward meeting the request of the district 
principals was the preparation of sets of judgment standards to be 
given to the principals for their use in checking the outstanding items 
of the procedure of their teachers. These judgment standards were 
under no conditions to be considered as a rating scheme; their func- 
tion was to be that of a supervisory instrument which the principal 
could use in locating his teachers’ weaknesses of technique in teach- 
ing the particular subject. The items listed in these standards were 
organized under the following headings: ‘‘Classroom Organization,” 
“Activities,” “Reading Habits,” and “Attitudes and Ideals.” Since 
children pass through many different stages of progress during their 
first year of work in reading, it was decided to prepare four different 
sets of items, each of which would apply to a different unit of the 
work. The outlines were condensed as much as possible and, of 
course, covered only the bare essentials of procedure. At the request 
of the district principals, two sheets of items were prepared for each 
unit, the first of which was called the “Key Sheet.”’ This sheet con- 
tained only a highly condensed summary of points and was designed 
to give a bird’s-eye view of the entire unit. The second sheet was 
called the “Explanation Sheet”; it explained the items listed on the 
key sheet. 

The key sheet prepared for Unit 2, “Beginning Work with Pic- 
ture-Story Material,” is illustrated in Table I. All the outlines illus- 
trated in this article are, of course, peculiar to the particular method 
of reading in which the principals were being trained. It is hoped, 
however, that they may hold some general suggestions for those who 
wish to work out similar outlines in connection with other methods 
or subjects. 

A key sheet was prepared for each unit so that the principal might 
have one outline so brief in form that he could memorize it and 
carry the basic points in mind while in the classroom. Observation 
is much less disconcerting to a teacher under these conditions than 
when the principal carries the outline with him, checking the teacher 
on it while observing her. 
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The explanation sheet for Unit 2 is shown in Table IT. It can read- 
ily be seen that this explanation sheet summarizes step by step the 
important points to be observed under the headings listed on the 
key sheet. After visiting in the classroom, the principal checks on 
the explanation sheets the steps which correspond to the phase of the 
work observed, indicating with a “Yes” or “No” whether the partic- 
ular steps were carried out as indicated. In this way the principal 
is able to locate any points of technique which were omitted or in- 
correctly presented. Following this check, the principal arranges a 
conference with the teacher for the purpose of discussing the good 
and the weak points of her procedure. All the teachers, however, 
are not required to conform to the procedure outlined. The items 
were designed especially for use with weak or inexperienced teachers 
who have not developed successful techniques of their own and who 
would therefore profit by following a procedure worked out by strong 
teachers. As soon as a teacher has reached the point where it is safe 
for her to depart from the procedure outlined, she is urged to make 
her own variations. Additional leeway is provided for in the policy 
that these items shall never be used as the sole basis for checking the 
teacher’s procedure; in every instance they are to be supplemented 
with the application of fundamental principles of psychology and 
scientific techniques in reading. 

As soon as the first draft of the standards had been prepared, the 
supervisor invited a committee of five principals to work with her 
in refining these standards through a series of classroom observations 
in which they were applied and criticized. 

After the standards had been shaped into a fairly practicable 
and usable form, the supervisor conducted a series of meetings with 
the district principals for the purpose of giving them general training 
in the supervision of the method. Every Wednesday morning for 
sixteen weeks was given over to this work. The supervisor’s aim in 
conducting these meetings was threefold: (1) to educate the prin- 
cipals to new points of view concerning modern tendencies in read- 
ing, (2) to inform them concerning the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the particular method, and (3) to train them to supervise 
their teachers in its use. 

Each meeting essentially divided itself into three parts: (1) a 
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TABLE II 
EXPLANATION SHEET FOR UNIT 2 








A. Activities. 
1. Developing directions. 

a) Blackboard. Teacher places directions on blackboard in the same 
form as on the pads. Pupils read orally, finding out new words by 
referring to the pictures above the directions and to the labels. 

b) Pads. Pupils read directions on pads orally, using the dictionary 
pictures on the pads for reference, also the blackboard labels. All 
pupils should be supplied with markers. 

. Building pictures. 
a) Pupils read a direction silently. 
b) Teacher asks, “How many know what the direction says to do?” 
c) Pupils respond with hands or by standing. 
4} Those who do not know are referred to the dictionary pictures for help. 
e) Those who know are permitted to check the direction and do it. 
f) Teacher glances over the class to see whether each one has selected 
the right tool. 
g) Teacher assists those who do not know what to do, and they quickly 
carry out the direction. 
hk) Continue in the same way for each successive direction. 
. Labeling pictures. 
$3 Pupils match the labels on their pads with the teacher’s large label. 
b) When all have found the labels and have placed their fingers on 
them, they cut the labels out. 
c) Pupils place their labels on their pictures. 
d) Teacher inspects the labels, then permits pupils to paste them. 
. Filing pictures on dictionary card. 
a) Pupils cut one of the dictionary pictures from their pads. 
b) Pupils place dictionary cards on their desks. 
c) Pupils move their pictures down the cards, comparing the first 
letter of the word with the index letters. The teacher does the same 
‘in front of the class, asking, “Is it a?” etc., until the letter is located. 
Then the pictures are pasted on the cards. 
. Label drill. 
a) Pupils name the labels as wholes. 
b) Pupils analyze the labels into words. 
c) Pupils find a word by reading through the label and locating it. 
. Developing story on the board. 
a) Phrase games. 
(x) Teacher tells the story, omitting phrases containing new words 
and writing them on the board as the pupils supply them. 
(2) Pupils play drill games with the phrases placed on the board. 
b) Practice story. 
(1) Pupils read a blackboard story in which the teacher uses a vari- 
ety of drill devices. 
. Reading story orally from book. 
a) Teacher assists pupils to study and read the story orally. 
6) Individual pupils read the entire story orally. 
. 100 per cent word drill. 
a) Pupils accurately name roo per cent words, while teacher conducts a 
ng of word drills. (Too many words should not be used at one 
time. 
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TABLE I—Continued 











B. Attitudes and ideals. 
1. Self-direction. Pupils should show evidence of purposing, such as— 
a) Voluntarily taking materials out of their lockers. 
b) Suggesting some of the activities. 
c) Carrying out some of the activities of their own accord, such as - 
reading the blackboard labels. 
d) Commenting upon enjoyment of their work. 
. Self-control. Pupils should show self-control in such ways as these— 
a) Keeping materials from dropping to the floor while working. 
b) Not talking so much or so loudly as to disturb others. 
c) Patiently and quietly waiting their turn in games and drill work. 
. Self-appraisal. Pupils should show evidences of knowing whether or not 
they are doing well. (Facial expression, comments.) 
. Group co-operation. The group as a whole should show a spirit of co- 
ration in such ways as these— 
oH Helping one another in handling materials or picking up materials 
that have fallen to the floor. 
b) Assisting one another to find out a new word. 
c) Assisting one another to find the place. 








background lecture, (2) observation in the classroom, and (3) round- 
table discussion. 

The supervisor opened each meeting with a lecture on some as- 
pect of modern reading methods which was especially applicable to 
the particular phase of the method that was being studied at the 
time. Such topics as project method, laws of learning, eye-move- 
ments, phonetics, and silent and oral reading were discussed in these 
lectures. At the close of the general lecture an application of the 
points discussed was made to the particular phase of the method 
which was to be observed in the classroom on that occasion. The 
standards were then distributed, and an explanation was given of 
the steps which would be shown in the observation lesson. Follow- 
ing this explanation, the group passed into the first-grade room, 
where a teacher demonstrated the steps of the method which had 
been discussed. During the training period the principals kept their 
standards before them and checked each item as they observed it. 

When the observation lesson was concluded, the principals and 
supervisor withdrew for conference. Two things were accomplished 
during this conference: (1) the judgment standards were refined, 
and (2) remedial measures were suggested. In the course of the 
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discussion the items in the outline were taken up point by point to 
see whether all agreed in their checking. If any point in the out- 
line was not clear to the group, it was re-phrased in the light of the 
suggestions and tried out at the next lesson. In this way the items 
were finally standardized into an entirely workable tool of supervi- 
sion. The major part of the discussion, however, was devoted to the 
prescription of remedial measures to be used in correcting the weak- 
nesses in the teacher’s technique as revealed through the checking 
of the standards and to the application of the laws of learning and 
fundamental principles of modern reading technique as discussed in 
the background lectures. 

During the entire conference the principals were free to ask ques- 
tions on the method, material, and procedure and to make criticisms 
and suggestions leading to théir improvement. The application of 
the combined intelligence of this group to the common problem re- 
sulted in many valuable suggestions for the improvement of the local 
situation. ; 

It usually required three or four meetings to cover any one 
unit of the work. The first observation lesson was always given by 
an excellent teacher, who demonstrated the procedure to be used. 
The successive demonstrations were given by weaker teachers so 
that the principals might have more practice in detecting weak- 
nesses and in offering constructive suggestions for improvement. 

At the close of each unit the principals were given two informal 
tests, one on their understanding of the procedure and one on their 
ability to make remedial suggestions. 

The following true-false test covers the points of procedure in 
Unit 2. In this case the principals wrote “Yes” or “No” after each 
statement according to whether they thought it was true or false. 

1. The directions should be developed on the pads before they are developed 
on the blackboard. 

2. In the early work, children should have access to all these references in 
looking up unrecognized words: (a) color chart; (b) reference chart for color, 
cut-out, and paste; (c) labels; and (d) pictured words above the directions. 

3. Children should read the story of each lesson before they build up the 
picture. 

4. The chief function of the labels is to train children in analyzing sentences 
into words. 
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5. The teacher should divide the class for drill during the early lessons. 

6. Children are supposed to label their pictures under their own direction 
as seat work. 

7. There are only two outstanding activities in connection with the label 
drill: (@) naming the labels as a whole and (b) analyzing the labels into isolated 
words. 

8. In the new material children do not begin the use of the dictionary proper 
until Unit 3. 

9. The last step before carrying out a direction is to read it orally. 

10. No attention should be paid to phrasing during these early lessons. 

11. The roo per cent words and the label words are the same thing. 

12. The steps in preparing to read a story are: (a) telling a similar story, 
omitting phrases and writing or printing them on the board as the pupils supply 
them; (d) playing games with blackboard phrases from the story; (c) reading a 
blackboard practice story; and (d) studying and reading the story on the story 
sheet. 

13. There is more oral reading than silent reading in the early lessons. 

14. Oral reading precedes silent reading in all the early work. 

15. 100 per cent word drill should not be given oftener than once a week. 

16. In the development work the directions and their accompanying pic- 
tures should be placed on the board in the same arrangement as that on the pad. 

17. After the directions are developed sufficiently so that the children are 
finally ready to build a picture from the pads, the teacher follows through these 
steps: (a) children read the direction orally; (b) teacher sends them to their 
seats to carry out the direction; (c) teacher walks up and down the aisles, examin- 
ing each one’s work in turn to see whether he is doing it right. 

18. The chief function of the index card from the teacher’s point of view is 
that of providing a place in which to put the extra pictures. 

19. The procedure in filing pictures on the index card is this: (a) the teacher 
points to the place on the card; (0) the children paste their pictures on the same 
spot on their cards. 

20. From the very beginning pupils should be trained to place their scissors, 
paste, and crayons together in a certain convenient place on their desks or 
tables. 


After tabulating the results of such tests, the supervisor had evi- 
dence as to which of the points she had failed to make clear. These 
points were further emphasized at the next meeting. 

It may be appropriate at this point to mention that the princi- 
pals were repeatedly warned against using the standards in a way 
that would repress the initiative and originality of their teachers. 
Since the method was new and different, it was necessary to pre- 
scribe a definite procedure for its use, but the point was frequently 
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and emphatically made that resourceful teachers would see ways of 
varying the procedure in order to adapt it to their particular groups 
and conditions and that the teacher who was using the method with 
successful results should be encouraged to contribute everything she 
could that would make her teaching more dynamic and effective. 

The second test, designed to determine the principals’ knowledge 
of remedial measures, took the form of a series of questions sum- 
marizing situations which the supervisor knew to be those most fre- 
quently demanding remedial attention in connection with the unit 
of work being studied. Each question called for constructive sug- 
gestions on the part of the principal in meeting a particular situa- 
tion. The test for remedial suggestions for Unit 2 is as follows: 

1. What would you suggest if you found the directions were not functioning 
in the sense that many pupils were copying from others instead of reacting to 
their own reading? 

2. What would you suggest if you found the teacher drilling a group in 
which some of the children knew the labels or words perfectly and the rest did 
not know them at all? 

3. What would you suggest if you found the teacher telling the children all 
the new words instead of having them find them out for themselves by referring 
to pictures? 

4. What would you suggest if you found a// children in the room habitually 
reading in isolated words rather than in phrases? 

5. What would you suggest doing with those children who point to each 
word with their fingers? 

6. What would you suggest if you found a teacher continuing to give a 
blackboard development of directions to children who were doing so well that it 
would seem this step was useless? 

7. What would you do if you went into a room and found the materials 
scattered all over the desks and floor in a chaotic condition? 

8. What supplemental steps would you suggest to a teacher for use with 
very slow pupils? 

9. What would you suggest if you found that the pupils’ progress was being 
retarded because of their inability to recognize such words as “‘will,”’ “the,” and 
“can’’? 

10. How would you aid a teacher at this stage of the work to strike a 
proper balance between teacher domination and pupil activity? 

11. What other difficulties have you observed in your classrooms? 


The response to this test took the form of oral discussion rather 
than written statements. Questions of this type were distributed at 
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the next to the last meeting for each unit, and during the interval 
which elapsed before the last meeting the principals studied them, 
carefully formulating the suggestions they would give in case they 
visited a teacher who was experiencing any of the difficulties listed. 
They also visited in their classrooms during this interval for the ex- 
press purpose of discovering difficulties which the supervisor had 
not mentioned. At the following meeting each of these situations was 
carefully discussed and remedial measures were minutely prescribed. 

The same general procedure was used until training had been 
given in supervising all stages of the method. After each meeting of 
the supervisor with the district principals, each district principal 
held a similar meeting with the principals in his district; thus, all 
the principals in the city were simultaneously trained to supervise 
first-grade reading. A special “key-teacher’”’ scheme has been organ- 
ized to give assistance in details and demonstration work, but, so 
far as the fundamental features of the method are concerned, re- 
sponsibility for supervision rests on the principals, and they are 
equipped with a technique for discharging it. The splendid spirit of 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness which was apparent through- 
out the period of training has now crystallized into a solidarity of 


purpose which moves the principals to combine forces in an effort to 
improve first-grade reading instruction throughout the school sys- 
tem. 





SELECTION OF MAP EQUIPMENT FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


EDITH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


Much waste has been involved in the purchase of map equipment 
for elementary schools in the United States, particularly because of 
the choice of wall maps of kinds which can contribute little to a 
child’s development. It follows that the problem of the scientific 
selection of map equipment is, in one respect, a phase of the general 
problem of effecting school economy. 

Maps should be selected, of course, in terms of the ends which 
they may serve. In the study of geography, for example, maps are 
of value in proportion to the amount which they can contribute to 
an understanding of relationships between man’s activities and 
natural environment. In the study of history the value of maps is 
measured by the contribution they can make to an understanding 
of the themes with which history deals, while in the study of eco- 
nomics maps are worth only what they can bring to an understand- 
ing of that subject, and so on. Maps bear a relation to various sub- 
jects which is akin to that of the printed page. They are tools of in- 
formation—information regarding the distribution, extent, and rela- 
tive locations of cultural and natural landscape features or of areas 
wherein given types of cultural or natural conditions are found. 
Such ideas are expressed better in map symbols than in words. Just 
as children learn to express many ideas in word language, so they 
should learn to express, as well as to read, some kinds of ideas inthe 
language of maps. 

It should be the purpose, then, of those who guide children in 
the use of maps to develop in their pupils (1) an understanding of 
the specific types of information that can be best expressed in maps, 
(2) the ability to read such kinds of information from maps, (3) the 
ability to translate into map language information expressed in other 
ways but well suited to expression in map form, and (4) the habit 
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of using maps whenever they may be of service. This habit should 
be so ingrained that it will operate not only in formal classroom 
work but also in out-of-school experience. 

With these generalizations in mind, let us examine the relative 
values of a few of the types of wall maps available for use in ele- 
mentary schools. Compare, for example, the usefulness of a strictly 
political map of the United States. which shows only the location 
and extent of states and the location of selected cities, railroads, 
rivers, lakes, meridians, and parallels with the usefulness of a com- 
bined physical and political map of the United States on which the 
foregoing features are shown and on which the boundaries of the 
states are indicated by lines readily distinguishable from other sym- 
bols used. From the latter, one may read not only all the facts con- 
cerning the location and size of states which may be read from the 
former but also something of the topographic features of the various 
states, features to which the work and the play of the people of the 
country are definitely related. The child may be tempted by the 
political map to think of Indiana, for example, merely as a “pink 
spot on the map,” while the physical and political map should lead 
him to image that state as a portion of the great central plain. 
Which of these ideas is more helpful in explaining man’s present 
work in Indiana and in understanding historical facts about the 
state? Obviously, the second. One may read from the combined 
physical and political map not only the location of cities and rail- 
roads but also suggestions as to their relations to various natural 
features depicted. Whether one is dealing with the interpretation (in 
so far as natural environment is concerned) of uses of lands, as in 
geography, or with events and trends treated in history, the com- 
bined physical and political map has far more of value to offer than 
has the political map. 

Compare, also, the value of the political map described with 
that of a good blackboard outline map of the United States. The 
latter affords a base for the expression of many types of facts. To- 
day, for example, the pupils may color brown all the states which 
manufacture annually goods worth more than $2,000,000,000; they 
may color orange all those whose manufactures have a value of more 
than $500,000,000 and less than $2,000,000,000; and so on. As a 
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result, they show strikingly in map language the distribution of 
manufacturing by states and in so doing prompt the question, ‘““Why 
is manufacturing so distributed?” The study of this question should 
lead, in turn, to an understanding of various relationships between 
man and natural environment. Later the pupils may show the loca- 
tion of all cities in which there are more than 25,000 wage-earners 
and thus bring out vividly facts about the distribution of wage- 
earners which call for explanation in terms of geographical relation- 
ships. Again, they may use the outline map to express striking facts 
about the distribution of manufacturing plants of a particular kind, 
such as steel mills or flour mills. In connection with history, the 
pupils may record on the outline map trails, settlements, and other 
cultural features of past times. In short, the blackboard outline map 
may be converted into many maps of value in such a way that 
training is afforded in the use of the map as a vehicle for expressing 
information. 

As a result of repeatedly coloring the symbols for political units, 
now for one purpose, again for another, the pupils come to have a 
much more definite idea of the extent, shape, and location of these 
units than they could ever get from merely looking at them as 
colored areas on a political wall map. From the experience of adding 
symbols for various cities at times when these symbols are needed 
in expressing ideas which contribute to geographical, historical, or 
other themes, pupils gain a knowledge of the location of the cities 
which probably is much more lasting than any which they could 
gain from merely looking at the symbols for the cities on a wall map. 
They come to realize, moreover, the value of the map as a tool of 
expression. 

These two illustrations serve to suggest the folly, in most in- 
stances, of choosing purely political wall maps when all the good that 
can come from them and much more may be derived from wall maps 
of other types. It is interesting at this juncture to note the prev- 
alence of political wall maps in present school collections. A recent 
analysis of the reports of teachers and supervising officers represent- 
ing 102 widely distributed localities shows that wall-map equipment 
in these localities consists more largely of political maps than of any 
other kind and that in 21 per cent of the cases involved political wall 
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maps are the only ones owned. It was thought, furthermore, by 
those reporting that the predominance of political maps in the map 
equipment of their schools is typical of the situation in most other 
schools with which they are familiar. Studies of this sort have not 
been carried far enough to ascertain the percentage of various kinds 
of maps now owned by the elementary schools of the United States, 
but indications are clear that purely political wall maps form a much 
larger part of school equipment than their value warrants and 
that much waste has resulted from expenditures for maps of this 


type. 

Other maps which are much more numerous in school collections 
than they deserve to be are those drawn upon the Mercator projec- 
tion. In showing the distribution and relative extents of areas where- 
in given features or conditions are found, the character of the projec- 
tion used is of great importance. In a recent report of a member of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, this 
phase of map selection is commented upon as follows: 


Part of our problem in. the department is to map these facts of origin and 
destination of trade, trade routes, and foreign investments in a significant man- 
ner, relating them in some cases to . . . . conditions, such as climate, soil fertil- 
ity, land surface, mineral, agricultural, and manufacturing regions 
of these problems are dependent for graphic effectiveness not only upon the 
skilful presentation and relation of the facts to be shown but upon the selection 
of a proper base map. Whether it be a world map or map of a region, it should 
be an equal area projection. 

The Mercator, useful to the navigator, is for the most part a snare and 
delusion to the business man and the geographer, and both may well call it the 
“damnable” Mercator because of the untruths which it tells. Suppose an ex- 
porting house is showing its distribution of offices throughout the world. If they 
use the Mercator, their distribution is sadly distorted and wide areas are ap- 
parently uncovered, whereas in reality offices are comparatively near to each 
other. When a man is studying the relative importance of various market 
regions, he is utterly at sea with the Mercator, as it gives him no idea of the 
simple fundamental facts of relative area. For this reason business men who 
come to my office are very much impressed with the value of an equal area 
world map, and more than one has asked if a wall map of this type which he can 
use in his office is not available. In passing . . . . it might be well to mention 
the fact that most of these business men, and the great majority of other people, 
do not know that anything is wrong with the Mercator projection until they 
are told. They think instinctively of South America as the tail to the kite of 
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North America, North America out of all proportion in area, and Eurasia as 
quite overtopping the world. 


Why is it necessary for the Department of Commerce to show 
men the evils of the Mercator and to acquaint them with the superior 
value for most uses of various other projections which distort areas 
much less than does the Mercator? Why did not business men learn 
these facts in their school days? One reason is that the schools have 
not chosen maps intelligently on the basis of the uses pupils have for 
them and of the uses they will make of them later. Were such con- 
siderations taken into account generally, there would be far fewer 
Mercator maps in elementary-school collections and many more 
maps which distort areas little or not at all. We would not be send- 
ing children out to meet the needs of twentieth-century business 
men with a map tool designed for the use of sixteenth-century navi- 
gators. They would, however, be acquainted thoroughly with maps 
on projections suitable for the portrayal of facts which function in 
the development of the habit of geographical thinking and are of 
great value in modern business. 

From the foregoing brief discussion it should be apparent that 
among the factors to be considered in determining the usableness 
of a map for specific ends are (1) the amount and kind of informa- 
tion recorded on the map and (2) the suitability of the projection 
used with reference to the types of facts recorded. However, a map 
may contain a great amount of information of desirable types or may 
be planned to serve as a base on which to show valuable information 
of varied kinds, in either event may be drawn on a projection suit- 
able for the uses contemplated, and still be an unwise choice. If, for 
example, symbols or names, or both, are so numerous on a wall map 
that they are difficult to distinguish at the distances from which such 
a map is viewed in ordinary classroom use, much valuable informa- 
tion expressed thereon is practically obscured. A blackboard outline 
map might be so cluttered with lines showing drainage features, let 
us say, that it would be difficult to make the distribution of any 
other features or conditions stand out clearly on it. A confused map 
is not read with ease. A map should be simple enough to be clearly 


t Helen M. Strong, “Maps and Business,” Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, XVII (March, 1927), 18-19. 
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legible. Legibility, in turn, depends not only on relative simplicity 
but on clarity. Simplicity depends not only on the number of sym- 
bols and names used but on the difficulty of the ideas expressed by 
these symbols, while clarity depends on the nature and “carrying” 
quality of the symbols and colors used. 

The following questions, in essence, serve to direct one’s atten- 
tion to considerations which should be taken into account in ascer- 
taining the value of any wall map as a part of schoolroom equipment. 

1. How much of the information which may be read from this 
map is of value in the teaching of geography or of other subjects? 
To what specific phases of this study or these studies does it con- 
tribute? 

2. How much of the information set forth is of types which can 
be expressed as well on maps as in other ways? 

3. Are the facts recorded on the map so great in number that 
they are read only with difficulty? Are the facts presented so few 
that the map is needlessly simple? Is the map relatively rich in valu- 
able information and at the same time clearly legible at appropriate 
distances? 

4. Are the ideas presented by the map within the comprehension 
of children of the grade or grades in which the map will be used? Are 
the symbols or types of representation suitable, by reason of their 
clarity and carrying power, for the portrayal of the facts shown? 
Is the information which the map presents well selected and organ- 
ized so that major themes are at once evident? 

5. Does the map merely duplicate material already in every 
child’s hands in textbooks? Does it present material not already in 
children’s possession in map form? Does it afford a base, as in the 
case of an outline map, for map expression on the part of pupils? 

6. Is the projection on which the map is drawn well suited to 
the representation of the facts it purports to show or to the ends it 
is designed to serve? 

7. Is the map as nearly accurate as is practicable? 

8. Is it pleasing in appearance or artistically crude? 

9. Is it durable and well mounted or otherwise fitted for hanging 
and for filing? 
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10. Is the price reasonable, considering the quality of the map? 

11. How does the value to be derived from this map compare in 
amount with the value to be derived from other material, a refer- 
ence atlas, for example, which may be purchased for the same price? 

As the foregoing questions suggest, the wise choice of maps is 
not a simple matter but one demanding much investigation. The 
efficient selection of maps for work in geography necessitates on the 
part of the chooser an understanding of the point of view of modern 
geography and considerable insight into the distinctive function of 
maps in geographical training. Some types of maps, for example, 
function primarily in raising or presenting problems, in setting up 
goals to be reached. Others are helpful chiefly as reference material 
to be used in solving problems. Still others serve testing purposes 
especially well. Only those who are familiar with types of maps and 
their uses can answer correctly many of the questions which should 
be answered in making map selections. So long as the choice of map 
equipment is made by those who do not have such familiarity with 
maps and map work or do not seek the advice of those who have it, 
waste will continue. Not until school systems realize the complexity 
of the problem and base their selections on analyses of map values 
made under expert guidance will waste in expenditure for map equip- 
ment be minimized or eliminated. 











SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF COMMON NOSE, THROAT, 
AND EAR CONDITIONS, INCLUDING 
DEFECTIVE HEARING 





ROBERT SONNENSCHEIN, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Disease conditions of the nose, throat, and ear are found in from 
10 to 20 per cent of school children. In children disease processes 
frequently produce anatomic changes of a permanent character. For 
this reason prevention should be the principal effort, particularly in 
the attack on this group of illnesses. Operative procedures applied 
after adolescence may at times serve to correct the deformities pro- 
duced by the anatomical changes. It is much safer and more reliable, 
however, to employ these procedures before anatomical changes oc- 
cur, that is, in the years preceding adolescence. 

The nose, throat, and ear are connected not only anatomically 
but also clinically. The nose opens anteriorly on the face and poster- 
iorly in the throat. The ear communicates with the throat by way of 
the Eustachian tube, which runs from the middle ear to the throat at 
a point near the position of the posterior opening of the nose. Dis- 
ease conditions in the upper part of the throat where the adenoid 
tissue is located, in the lower part of the throat where the tonsils 
are situated, or in the nose itself often produce infection of the 
middle ear by way of the Eustachian tube. Most abscesses or other 
diseases of the middle ear are caused in this way and do not reach 
the ear through the external opening. At times infection may be the 
result of the forcible insertion of foreign substances into the ear 
canal. Perforation of the drum membrane may be caused in the 
same way. 

Infections of the outer part of the ear, that is, the auricle, or ear 
itself, and of the external canal may be due to blows, scratches, or 
the insertion of foreign substances, such as stones or pieces of wood. 
These infections will, of course, cause swelling of the outer part of the 
ear and tenderness of the auricle on pressure or manipulation. Some- 
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times there is temporary impairment of hearing because the external 
opening is closed by the inflammatory swelling. These abscesses of 
the external canal are of frequent occurrence in children and must be 
differentiated from abscesses of the middle ear. Such differentiation 
should be made by a physician. 

Impairment of hearing may also be due to the accumulation of 
wax, or cerumen. This is found in moderate amount in all ears, but 
sometimes the mass becomes very large and not only blocks the hear- 
ing by preventing the entry of sound waves but causes discomfort 
because of the pressure on the drum membrane. The ear should be 
examined for excessive wax in good light. The auricle is pulled up- 
ward and backward, thus straightening the canal and allowing the 
light to shine into it. The wax is seen as a brown or blackish-brown 
mass. 

It has been found in recent years that from 1 to 2 per cent of 
children have serious impairment of hearing. In addition, there are 
many children with slight defects. It is often possible for the teacher 
to detect children who have difficulty in hearing before any definite 
examination is made. The mere observation of the child’s attitude 
and appearance will give much information. Children with impair- 
ment of hearing often learn lip reading intuitively. The child who 
watches the teacher very closely while she is speaking may very 
properly be suspected of being a lip reader and of having defective 
hearing. A deaf child always turns the same side of the head toward 
the teacher when she is speaking. This is the instinctive inclination 
of the better-hearing ear toward the source of the sound. 

The hand cupped behind the ear acts as an excellent resonator 
and collector of sound waves, and a deaf child will frequently be ob- 
served with the hand in this position. 

The voice often indicates the nature of the impairment of hear- 
ing. We hear by both air and bone conduction but for the most part 
by the former. This means that the sound waves are carried to the 
ear through the air, passing through the external auditory canal to 
the middle ear and thence to the inner ear. Some of the sound waves 
are carried to the inner ear through the bones of the skull. When 
there is trouble with the middle ear or the Eustachian tube, such asa 
chronic catarrh or an abscess, the hearing by bone is increased, and 
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the person’s voice sounds very loud to himself. Therefore, he is 
afraid that he is speaking too loudly, and he is inclined to lower his 
voice and speak very softly. On the other hand, a person who has 
trouble with the inner ear or auditory nerve has diminished bone 
conduction. His own voice sounds very low to him, and he is afraid 
that the listener does not hear him. Consequently he speaks loudly. 
Thus, the intensity of the voice is often an indication of whether the 
deafness is caused by middle-ear or inner-ear disease. A careful ex- 
amination by a doctor, preferably an ear specialist, is necessary in 
order to determine the exact changes that are present. 

The hearing of the child may be tested by means of the whispered 
voice or the tick of a watch. The ordinary ear hears the tick of the 
average watch at a distance of two feet in a quiet room. The whis- 
pered voice should be heard at a distance of five yards. Owing to the 
fact that the child may read the lips, it is necessary when testing the 
hearing to have the child close his eyes or turn his head away from 
the speaker. The ear not being tested should be closed with the 
finger. 

As previously stated, the attitude of the child, the intentness 
with which he watches the teacher’s lips, the turning of one ear or the 
other toward the teacher, and the unusual loudness or softness of his 
voice all testify to the fact that there is an impairment of hearing. 

Earache often indicates the onset of a middle-ear abscess. It 
may, however, be due to impaction of wax. Every earache should be 
considered serious, and the child should be sent immediately to an 
ear specialist for examination. A discharging ear is a result of a 
middle-ear abscess and rupture of the drum membrane. Children 
with discharging ears should be under the constant observation of a 
physician. Middle-ear infection is a frequent complication of the 
contagious diseases of childhood. Sometimes a contagious disease is 
transmitted to other children by the discharge from an infected ear. 

The adenoids form a soft, pulpy mass in the upper part of the 
throat known as the nasopharynx, which is that place where the nose 
itself opens into the throat. This tissue is present normally at birth, 
but in many children it becomes much enlarged and produces many 
changes in the nose, mouth, and ear. Enlargement of the adenoids 
causes interference with adequate breathing through the nose. This 
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brings about certain changes in the face which are quite character- 
istic. 

When breathing is carried on mainly through the mouth, the 
nose often becomes broad, the cheek bones prominent, and the palate 
highly arched; the teeth, especially the upper ones, are very much 
crowded, and some are likely to project forward beyond the lips. 
The chest often becomes deformed. The breast bone is prominent, 
forming the so-called “chicken breast.” 

Enlarged adenoids obstruct the opening of the Eustachian tube 
into the throat, causing disturbances in the middle ear. This con- 
dition results in various changes in the drum membrane and impair- 
ment of hearing, especially for low tones. Coating of the tongue, 
bad odor of the breath, and stupidity of expression may indicate to 
the teacher that the adenoids are enlarged. 

Parents often think that the child will “outgrow” adenoids. 
This is quite true in the sense that at the age of puberty the adenoids 
tend to shrink, the throat becomes wider, and nasal breathing may be 
re-established. The changes in the contour of the nose, mouth, 
teeth, and palate and disturbances of the ear, however, are usually 
established by that time. Removal of the adenoids at puberty will 
not bring about improvement of the fixed changes in structure. 
Therefore, “watchful waiting” in cases of this kind is often disas- 
trous. A physician should always be consulted when enlargement of 
the adenoids is suspected, and the parents should be ready to abide 
by his decision. 

Few anatomical deformities of the nose take place in child- 
hood. There is often bending of the partition wall (the so-called 
“‘septum’’) which separates one side of the nose from the other. This 
causes considerable obstruction to nasal breathing, involving both 
sides of the nose if there is an S-shaped deflection. In many cases the 
anterior end of the septum, which consists of cartilage, is bent far to 
one side and may even protrude from the nostrils. In any case the 
deviation is easily seen if the tip of the nose is tilted slightly upward. 

Polypi, which are small growths, and enlargements of other 
structures of the nose may be present, but these can be detected 
only on careful examination of the interior of the nose by a physi- 
cian. The teacher, however, should always suspect some deformity 
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when a large amount of mucus or pus (the latter usually yellow or 
greenish yellow in color) issues from either nostril. 

The nasal accessory sinuses are cavities in the bones of the skull, 
and they communicate with the nose. When they are infected, there 
is an outpouring of pus into the nose. This pus either runs down the 
throat and is swallowed or expectorated or runs out or is blown out 
of the anterior part of the nose. 

Foul odors about a child often come from the nose. Retained pus 
usually causes a disagreeable odor. In so-called “atrophic rhinitis” 
there are changes in the lining membrane of the nose and the for- 
mation of secretions, which dry and adhere as crusts to the lining 
membrane. When these crusts decompose, a foul odor is produced. 
All such cases should be promptly referred to the physician for com- 
plete examination. 

Children frequently introduce foreign bodies, such as stones and 
sticks, into the nose. After a foreign body has been retained for 
some time, infection occurs, and there is a discharge with a foul odor 
from the nostril into which the substance has been inserted. Foul 
odors may come also from the decomposition of secretions retained 
in the ear, from cavities in diseased teeth, and from the formation of 
cheesy plugs in the pockets of the tonsils. 

The tonsils normally are just visible on examination of the throat. 
Enlargement can be determined easily by looking into the mouth. 
Enlarged tonsils appear as swollen obstructions extending far out 
behind the back of the tongue. White spots on the tonsils are often 
merely the ends of the plugs in the tonsillar pockets, or crypts. These 
plugs consist of food particles, cells which have peeled from the lining 
membrane of the throat, and bacteria. When decomposition of these 
plugs occurs, there is a bad taste and a foul odor. 

If the tonsils are red instead of pink or if there are small spots on 
them, they are probably infected. A dirty gray membrane on the 
tonsils is usually due to diphtheria, while a white or yellowish-white 
membrane is caused by an infection which is not as serious in nature. 
In any case where there is a membrane, the child should be immedi- 
ately separated from the rest of the class and placed under the care 
of a physician. Infections in the tonsils are difficult to determine 
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even by the physician. Small buried tonsils are the seat of disease 
just as frequently as are large ones. 

Below the angle of the jaw are glands belonging to the lymphatic 
system which drain the throat and the posterior part of the nose. 
Infection of the tonsils and the tissues about them is accompanied by 
swelling of these glands. If greatly enlarged because of a severe in- 
fection, these glands will in many cases fail to resume their former 
size after the disease is over. These enlargements of the glands then 
persist indefinitely. 

At times it is possible to feel the somewhat enlarged and tender 
glands lying just behind the external ear. These glands drain the 
scalp, and enlargement of them does not indicate ear disease. 

Headaches are frequently due to nasal sinus infection. Pain in 
the head is only a symptom, not a disease. It is frequently due to 
eyestrain and also to constipation. However, when headaches occur, 
an examination of the nasal sinuses should be made by a physician. 
Pain in or about the ears may be due to trouble in the ears them- 
selves, or it may be the result of carious teeth and infected tonsils. 
There are communications between the nerves supplying sensation 
to these latter structures and the sensory nerves of the ear. 

Most of the ear conditions of an infective nature arise from with- 
in, not from without. This fact must be remembered in the consider- 
ation of preventive measures. Since it is by way of the nose, throat, 
and nasopharynx that infection spreads up the Eustachian tube to 
the middle ear, it is necessary to give attention to infections of the 
nose and throat to prevent ear disease. If a child has any discharge 
from the nose, the services of a physician are needed to prevent the 
spread of infection to the nasal sinuses, which causes annoying and 
distressing complications. Children should be instructed to blow the 
nose one side at a time, the other side being held closed. This closes 
the openings of the Eustachian tubes and prevents infected material 
from being forced into the middle ear. 

When the adenoids are enlarged and there is obstruction of nasal 
breathing and recurring infections of the middle ear, the adenoids 
should be completely removed by an operation. When there are re- 
peated attacks of tonsillitis or diphtheria, when the glands of the 
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neck under the angle of the jaw are frequently infected, or when the 
tonsils are so large that they interfere with breathing, swallowing, or 
proper speaking, the child should be sent to the physician for advice 
as to their removal. 

Some children are so-called “diphtheria carriers” although they 
do not show evidence of diphtheria. They have virulent bacteria in 
their tonsils and adenoids and thus are a menace to those about them. 
In most cases complete removal of the tonsils and adenoids will en- 
tirely eradicate the carrier condition. 

Many serious troubles arising from the nose, throat, and ear can 
be prevented to a large extent if teachers bear in mind the points 
here mentioned. Even though not medically trained, they can learn 
to recognize and to evaluate signs and symptoms. They should refer 
all children with suspicious signs to the school physician if there is 
one and to the family doctor in other cases. The application of pre- 
ventive and curative measures at the time will not only benefit the 
child and prevent trouble for him in later years but will also protect 
his schoolmates from possible infection. 
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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1927). F 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


It is the purpose of this series of articles to present a summary of 
investigations relating to reading which were published between July 
I, 1926, and June 30, 1927. Three summaries of a similar character 
have already been published. The first was a summary of 436 in- 
vestigations reported prior to July 1, 1924, which appeared as No. 
28 of the Supplementary Educational Monographs, published by the 
Department of Education, the University of Chicago. The second 
summary, including studies reported between July 1, 1924, and June 
30, 1925, appeared in the February, March, April, and May, 1926, 
issues of the Elementary School Journal. The third summary, includ- 
ing studies reported between July 1, 1925, and June 30, 1926, ap- 
peared in the February and March, 1927, issues of the Elementary 
School Journal. In presenting the following annotated bibliography, 
the writer has taken the liberty of including several studies published 
before July 1, 1926, which did not come to his attention early enough 
to be included in previous bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. ANDERSON, E. W., and KEELER, LEwIs. 
“A Critical Analysis of the Kansas School Readers,” University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education, I (April, 1927), 5-9. 
Reports the results of an analysis of the Kansas primer, first reader, and second 
reader to see how well they fit the needs of children in the primary grades. 

2. ARMENTROUT, WINFIELD DOCKERY. 
A Comparison of Time Allotments of Subjects in Elementary Training 
Schools and Elementary Public Schools. Colorado State Teachers College 
Bulletin, Series XX VI, No. 4. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1927. Pp. 20. 
Compares the number of minutes a week allotted to each elementary-school 
subject in thirty-three training schools and forty-nine public-school systems. 


t The assistance of Carl Robart in locating published investigations of reading is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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. AYER, ADELADE M. 

Some Difficulties in Elementary School History. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 212. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1926. Pp. vi+7o. 

Presents the results of studies in the fifth and seventh grades to determine the 
extent to which pupils comprehend what they read in history and the extent 
to which failure is due to difficult words, terms, and expressions. 

. BAER, JosEpH A. 

“Case Studies in Reading,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State 
University), V (November 17, 1926), 362-65. 

Reports significant characteristics revealed by poor readers whose difficulties 
were carefully studied. 

. BAIRD, JAMES. 

“Parallel Programs in Reading and Arithmetic.” In Proceedings of the 
Ninth Annual Educational Conference, pp. 8-11. Research Bulletin No. 
12 of the Detroit Educational Bulletin. Detroit, Michigan: Board of 
Education, 1927. 

Presents the results of experiments in Grades IV B-VIII A to determine the 
value of “parallel programs in reading’’ in providing for individual needs. 

. BAKER, JAMES EDGAR. 

“An Analytical Study of the Reading Habits and Accomplishments of 
High School Pupils.”” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1926. 

Presents the results of a study of the reading habits of high-school pupils and 
of the factors that contribute to improvement in rate and comprehension. 

. BELSER, DANYLU. 

“The Reading Interests of Boys,’ Elementary English Review, III (No- 
vember, 1926), 292-06. 

Summarizes previous studies and presents the results of conferences with 
librarians, of questionnaire studies, and of a survey of reading interests of 
German, French, and Italian children. 

. BENSON, J. R. 

“A Campaign To Improve Reading,” Public School Messenger, XXIV 
(November, 1926), 17-26. Research and Survey Series, No. 1. St. Louis, 
Missouri: St. Louis Public Schools. 

Describes the methods used and the results secured in a campaign to improve 
the rate of reading in Grades II-VIII. 

. Berry, FRANCES M. 

“The Baltimore Reading Readiness Test,’’ Childhood Education, III 
(January, 1927), 222-23. 

Describes the aims and construction of a word-discrimination test and a pic- 
ture-vocabulary test. 

. BLACKHURST, JAMES HERBERT. 

Investigations in the Hygiene of Reading. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
Inc., 1927. Pp. 64. 
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Summarizes earlier studies and presents the findings of a study in Grades 
I-IV to determine the most appropriate size of type, length of line, leading, 
and margins. 

. Brarr, Jonn Lewis. 

“A Statistical Study of Scores on Reading Tests Made by Junior High 
School Pupils.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1926. 

Reports the results of a statistical study to determine the values and limitations 
of certain tests in measuring achievement in reading. 

. BRUECKNER, LEo J., and CuTrIGHT, PRUDENCE. 

The Technics and Evaluation of a Supervisory Program in Work Reading 
in the Minneapolis Public Schools. Educational Bulletin No. 12. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Minneapolis Public Schools, 1927. Pp. 60. 
Describes the procedure and the results secured in a campaign to improve read- 
ing instruction in the elementary-school grades. 

. Burton, CassiE B. 

“A County Program of Investigation in Reading,’ Peabody Journal of 
Education, IV (January, 1927), 225-33. 

Reports the results of efforts to improve achievement in reading, chiefly in the 
rural schools of Hamilton County, Tennessee. 


. BuswELt, G. T. 

A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Languages. Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, 
Volume Two. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-100. 


Reports the results of an analysis of eye-movement records of elementary- 
school and high-school pupils and of college students in reading French, 
German, Spanish, and Latin. 

. BuswELt, G. T. 

“The Effect of Different Methods of Teaching upon Ability To Read 
French,” Modern Languages Forum, XII (April, 1927), 7-10. 

Compares eye-movement records of high-school pupils learning French by the 
direct method with those of pupils learning by an indirect translation method. 
. CARROLL, RoBERT P. 

An Experimental Study of Comprehension in Reading. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 245. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926. Pp. vit+72. 

Describes the methods used and analyzes the results obtained in efforts to 
improve ability in the reading of directions. 

. Caen, L. K., and Carr, H. A. 

“The Ability of Chinese Students To Read in Vertical and Horizontal 
Directions,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, TX (April, 1926), 110- 
17. 

Presents the findings of a study of the rate and efficiency with which Chinese 
students read Chinese characters, English atom, and English numerals ar- 
ranged vertically and horizontally. 
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. Coss, Percy W., and Moss, FRANK K. 


“The Fixational Pause of the Eyes,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
IX (October, 1926), 359-67. 

Presents the results of a laboratory study of the duration of the fixational 
pauses of the eyes of nine subjects. 


. CoLuMBA, SISTER M. 


A Study of Interests and Their Relations to Other Factors of Achievement 
in the Elementary School Subjects. Catholic University of America Edu- 
cational Research Bulletins, Vol. I, No. 7. Washington: Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, 1926. Pp. 36. 

Reports the findings of a study to determine children’s preferences for different 
school subjects, the reasons for these preferences, their permanency, and their 
relation to achievement. 


. Croroot, BEss L. 


“Remedial Reading,” School and Society, XXV (February 12, 1927), 
205-6. 

Presents the results of an attempt toi n>rove the reading achievement of 
twenty-nine experienced teachers attending Hampton Institute. 


. CURRENT, W. F., and Rucu, G. M. 


“Further Studies on the Reliability of Reading Tests,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XVII (October, 1926), 476-81. 

Compares the reliability of six well-known silent-reading tests, using as subjects 
154 pupils in Grades IV-VIII. 


. CurRICULUM COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 


“An Organization of Fourth Grade Reading.”’ In A Co-operative Report 
of Studies of the Curriculum and of Supervision. Chicago Principals’ Club 
Second Yearbook, pp. 7-62. Chicago: Chicago Principals’ Club, 1927. 
Presents an analysis of general objectives, methods, and materials of fourth- 
grade reading and an analysis of the materials in the list of readers for the 
fourth grade approved by the Board of Education of Chicago. 


. DANIELSON, CorA LEE. 

““Magazine Reading of Children of Superior Mental Ability,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin (Los Angeles City Schools), VI (December, 
1926), 7-9. 

Presents list of magazines subscribed for in the homes of 102 children of superi- 
or mental ability. 


. Distap, H. W. 


‘A Study of the Reading Performance of Pupils under Different Condi- 
tions on Different Types of Materials,” Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, XVIII (April, 1927), 247-58. 

Describes an experiment with ten classes of pupils in Grade VI A using four 
types of reading material and four types of reading procedure. 
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25. DYER, CLARA AXIE. 

“The Assignment of Poems to the Grades.” Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1926. 
Presents the results of a study of poems found in scuool readers and recom- 
mended in courses of study and in books and reports on the teaching of English. 

. EcKERT, Dana Z. 
“Report on City Wide Reading Test in Elementary Schools,” Curricu- 
lum Study and Educational Research Bulletin, I (March-April, 1927), 
3-27. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Board of Public Education. 
Summarizes and analyzes the results of silent-reading tests in Grades II-VI. 

. Ecper, Harry E. 
“The Effect of the Summer Vacation on Silent-Reading Ability in the 
Intermediate Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XXVII (March, 
1927), 541-46. 
Reports in terms of average achievement and variability the effect of the sum- 
mer vacation on the reading ability of 203 pupils in Grades III-VI. 

. Foran, T. G. 
The Present Status of Silent Reading Tests, Part I: The Measurement of 
Rate of Reading. Catholic University of America Educational Research 
Bulletins, Vol. II, No. 2. Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1927. 

. 28. 

<li critically available tests of rate of silent reading. 

. Foran, T. G. 
The Present Status of Silent Reading Tests, Part II: The Measurement of 
Comprehension. Catholic University of America Educational Research 
Bulletins, Vol. II, No. 3. Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1927. 
Pp. 52. 
Describes various tests of comprehension and summarizes studies relating to 
their validity and reliability. 

. GARNETT, WILMA LESLIE. 
“Factual versus Story-factual Material,”’ Elementary English Review, III 
(October, 1926), 268-71. 
Presents the findings of a study in Grades III-VI to determine whether factual 
or story-factual material is more effective in teaching geography. 

. Garrison, S. C., and RoBertson, M. S. 
“Reliability of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, IV (November, 1926), 162-64. 
Presents facts relating to the reliability of Forms 1-8 of the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale based on the records of forty-two eighth-grade pupils. 

. Gates, Artuur I. 
A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. 24. 
Presents a list of 1,500 words suitable for use in reading materials in Grades I, 
II, and III and describes the procedure in deriving the list. 
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. Gates, ArtHour I. 


“A Series of Tests for the Measurement and Diagnosis of Reading 
Ability in Grades 3 to 8,”’ Teachers College Record, XXVIII (September, 
1926), 1-23. 

Describes tests for measuring four types of reading ability and presents sugges- 
tions for their use in diagnosis. 


. Gates, ARTHUR I. 


“The Gates Primary Reading Tests: Their Uses in Measurement, 
Diagnosis, and Remedial Instruction,”’ Teachers College Record, XXVIII 
(October, 1926), 146-78. 

Describes the construction and use of three types of primary-reading tests and 
outlines remedial measures to be used after testing. 


. Gates, ArTHurR I. 


“A Study of the Réle of Visual Perception, Intelligence, and Certain 
Associative Processes in Reading and Spelling,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XVII (October, 1926), 433-45. 


Presents and interprets correlations of intelligence and efficiency in different 
types of visual perception with achievement in reading and spelling. 


. Gates, ARTHUR I. 


The Improvement of Reading. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
xii+440. 

Includes descriptions of a series of diagnostic tests and suggestions for their 
use in remedial teaching. 


. Gates, ARTHUR I. 


“Studies of Phonetic Training in Beginning Reading,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XVIII (April, 1927), 217-26. 

Discusses the method and the outcome of an experiment with two school 
groups to determine the relative values of phonetic and non-phonetic train- 
ing. 


. Goon, CARTER V. 


“The Effect of Mental-Set or Attitude on the Reading Performance of 
High-School Pupils,” Journal of Educational Research, XIV (October, 
1926), 178-86. 

Presents the results obtained by using different forms of the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale with the directions altered to encourage various mental atti- 
tudes. 


. Goon, CARTER V. 


“Proficiency in Outlining,’ English Journal, XV (December, 1926), 737- 
42. 

Describes the use of a test in outlining and compares the results for groups at 
comparable levels of intelligence when reading expanded and condensed treat- 
ments of material. 
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40. Goop, CARTER V. 

The Supplementary Reading Assignment. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
Inc., 1927. Pp. xiv+228. 
Summarizes related experiments and discusses practical procedures in rvaking 
use of supplementary-reading assignments. 

. GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L. 
“Factors Conditioning Municipal Library Circulation,” School and 
Society, XXIV (July 10, 1926), 54-56. 
Reports the per capita circulation of books in the libraries of thirty-four cities 
and the influence on circulation of such factors as accessibility and nationality. 

. GRAVES, C. EDWARD. 
“Measuring Personal Enjoyment and Literary Merit in Books—A Pre- 
liminary Report,” Libraries, XXXII (April, 1927), 166-609. 
Reports the results of a preliminary effort to determine the relation between 
literary merit in books and personal enjoyment of them. 

. Gray, Witttiam S. ; 
“Summary of Reading Investigations (July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926),” 
Elementary School Journal, XXVII (February and March, 1927), 456- 
66, 495-510. 
Summarizes briefly the findings and the conclusions of fifty-six investigations 
in reading and closely related topics. 

. GREEN, Warp H. 
“Comprehension in High School Literature,” English Journal, XV 
(December, 1926), 765-72. 
Summarizes the responses of 280 Seniors in thirty-one high schools to questions 
relating to the “most important works of literature” read and the “most 
valuable lessons and facts” learned. 

. Harzan, CHARLES L. 
“The Technical Vocabulary of Psychology,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XVII (November, 1926), 554-57. 
Describes the results of vocabulary tests involving psychological terms given to 
five hundred normal-school students before and after the study of psychology. 

. HEBDEN, EpDwIn. 
“Ts Reading Ability Taken Too Much for Granted?” Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education, V (September-October, 1926), 6-7. 
Compares the percentages of pupils failing of promotion in Grades IV, V, and 
VI with the percentages of pupils making comprehension scores below grade 
norms on the Monroe silent-reading tests. 

. HEtsETH, INGA OLLA. 
Children’s Thinking. ‘Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
209. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. 
vi+164. 
Presents the results of studies of the improvement in thinking about questions 
from United States history made by a class of sixteen seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils. 
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. Hrncks, ELIzABETH M. 

Disability in Reading and Its Relation to Personality. Harvard Mono- 
graphs in Education, No. 7. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. Pp. 92. 

Presents the results of a study of the reading habits and personality traits of fif- 
teen children of normal intelligence who encountered difficulty in learning to read. 
. Hotmes, MARGARET C, 

“Investigation of Reading Readiness of First Grade Entrants,”’ Child- 
hood Education, III (January, 1927), 215-21. 

Summarizes the opinions of teachers throughout the country concerning the 
readiness of pupils in first-grade classes for reading instruction. 

. Horn, MADELINE DARROUGH. 

“The Thousand and Three Words Most Frequently Used by Kinder- 
garten Children,” Childhood Education, III (November, 1926), 118-22. 
Presents list of 1,003 words used most frequently by kindergarten children as 
determined by the Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten 
Union. 

. sa, 2 

“A Study of Perception Span in Reading the Chinese Language.”’ Un- 
published Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1926. : 

Reports the findings of a tachistoscopic study to determine the span of percep- 
tion of Chinese students when different types of material were used; also 
presents significant correlations. 

. HuBER, Miriam BLANTON. 

“Children’s Interests in Poetry,’’ Teachers College Record, XXVIII 
(October, 1926), 93~104. 

Reports the best-liked poems for children as determined by the composite 
judgment of fifty thousand children in Grades I-IX. 

. HuBEr, Miriam BLANTON. 

“Children’s Poetry,” Elementary English Review, III (October and 
November, 1926), 258-61, 287-89, 299. 

Reviews the procedure in a study to determine poems appropriate for children 
in Grades I-IX; presents short lists of poems of high interest value. 

. Huser, Miriam BLanTon, and CHAPPELEAR, CLAUDE S. “Children’s 
Magazine Reading,” Journal of Educational Method, VI (December, 
1926), 145-49. » 
Reports the magazines read by children of several different schools classified 
as to sex, nationality, and intelligence. 

. Huser, Miriam BLANTON, BRUNER, HERBERT B., and Curry, CHARLES 
Mapison. 

Children’s Interests in Poetry. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 234. 

Describes the methods used in an experiment to determine the preferences for 
poems of pupils in Grades I-[X; summarizes findings. 
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56. Hunt, AvA FARWELL. 

“A Comparison of the Vocabularies of Third-Grade Textbooks in Arith- 
metic and Reading.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1926. 
Reports the results of a comparison of the vocabularies of six third-grade arith- 
metics and of ten third-grade readers to determine the number of common 
words and the number of technical words used. 

. In1on, THEO. W. H. 
Comprehension Difficulties of Ninth Grade Students in the Study of Litera- 
ture. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 189. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. vi+-116. 
Presents the results of four groups of tests given to ninth-grade pupils in studies 
of their ability to comprehend literature. 

. Inmina, SISTER M. 
The Content and Measurement of the Reading Vocabulary. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Educational Research Bulletins, Vol. II, No. 1. 
Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1927. Pp. 30. 
Discusses quantitative and qualitative aspects of children’s vocabularies and 
describes published vocabulary tests. 

. JACOBSEN, OLE. 
“An Analysis of Eye-Movements in Reading Music.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. 
Presents the results of analyses of records of eye-movements in reading music 
to determine characteristics of mature, immature, and poor readers. 

. JEFFERIS, ANGELINE WOODROUGH. 
“A Study of Reading Interests of Young People in Industry.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1927. 
Summarizes the findings of a study to determine the reading interests of young 
people in industry, fourteen to twenty-one years of age, as revealed by their 
statements concerning the newspapers, magazines, and books read. 

. Kezocu, F. D. 
“Variability of Word-Difficulty in Five American History Texts,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XV (January, 1927), 22-26. 
Reports the relative difficulty of the vocabularies of five seventh-grade text- 
books in American history as determined by comparison with the Thorndike 
word list. 

. KENDALL, JosEPH L. 
“Progress above Expectation in the Fundamental Subjects at a School 
for Mexican Children,” Educational Research Bulletin (Los Angeles City 
Schools), VI (December, 1926), 10-13, 15. 
Describes the steps taken to improve the achievement of Mexican children in 
the fundamental subjects and the progress above expectation made during 
seven months. 
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. KENNEDY, J. ALEXANDER, and CoRRIGAN, EMMET. 
“Comparative Study of the Results in Silent Reading in the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades in Elementary and Intermediate Schools of Detroit,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXVII (February, 1927), 444-46. 
Reports differences in the time devoted to reading in two types of schools and 
the results of tests of reading achievement in these schools. 
. Krsse, Detra E., in collaboration with WIscoNSIN SUPERVISING TEACH- 
ERS. 
“Duplicate Materials in Elementary Readers,’”’ Elementary English Re- 
view, IV (February, 1927), 35-41. ~ 
Presents list of titles showing the extent of duplication in fourteen series of 
. readers for Grades III-VIII. 
. KIMBALL, REGINALD STEVENS. 
“What Magazines Do High-School Students Read?” School and Society, 
XXIV (October 16, 1926), 486-88. 
Summarizes the replies of 604 high-school pupils to questions relating ‘ the 
best-known writers and to the pupils’ favorite magazines. 
. LAPoE, JAMEs L. 
“The Cost of Adequate Intermediate Grade Reading Material in Al- 
legheny County, Pennsylvania,” University of Pittsburgh School of Edu- 
cation Journal, IL (November-December, 1926), 27-32. 
Presents the findings of a survey of the amount of reading material provided 
in twelve districts, of the amount of time devoted to silent reading, and of the 
possibility of providing more books. . 
. LaPogr, JAMEs L. 
“An Educational Objective,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State 
University), VI (May 25, 1927), 232-37. 
Summarizes the results of several investigations relating to the reading inter- 
ests of children and young people. 
. LEHMAN, Harvey C., and Witty, Paut A. 
“Newspaper vs. Teacher,” Educational Review, LXXIII (February, 
1927), 97—-IOT. 
Discusses the play activities engaged in voluntarily by five thousand children 
between eight and twenty-two years of age. 
. LEwIs, WILLIAM EARL. 
“The Relationship between Improvement in Reading Ability and Rate 
of Memorizing.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1927. 
Presents the results of an experiment among two hundred seventh-grade pupils 
to determine the effect of improvement in rate of reading and in comprehension 
on the rate of memorizing. 


70. McDERmotTtT, SISTER MARY JOSEPHINE. 


“‘A Study of the Biographical Material Recommended for the Curricu- 
lum of the Elementary School.’”’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. 
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Summarizes the results of an analysis of biographical materials recom- 
mended in courses of study to determine their nature, sources, and grade 
placement. 

. McKEE, Pav. 

“ ‘Fact’ Form and ‘Story’ Form Reading Matter,” Elementary English 
Review, III (January, 1926), 3-8. 

Summarizes the results of a comparison of the relative comprehension of 
information presented in fact form and in story form. 

. MATuHeEws, C. O. 

The Grade Placement of Curriculum Materials in the Social Studies. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 241. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. vit+152. 

Reports the results of studies of the comprehension of materials in the social 
studies by pupils in Grades IV-XII; interprets findings in terms of grade 
placement of materials. 

. MAXFIELD, KATHRYN E. 

Adaptation of Educational Tests for Use with Blind Pupils. New York: 
Bureau of Research and Education, American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc. (125 East 46th Street), 1927. Pp. 56. 

Reports the methods used and the results secured in applying the Gray Oral 
Reading Check Tests and the Stanford Achievement Test to the blind. 


. MEEKER, HAROLD LLEWELLYN. 
“An Experiment in Teaching Pupils How To Answer Questions.” Un- 
published Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of 


Chicago, 1926. 

Presents the results of an experiment to determine methods of teaching high- 
school pupils how to find answers to six types of questions. 

. Mites, DupLEy H. 

“Can the High-School Pupil Improve His Reading Ability?” Journal of 
Educational Research, XIV (September, 1926), 88-08. 

Describes an experiment with fourteen classes of high-school pupils to deter- 
mine the correlation between the degree of improvement in reading and (1) 
intelligence and (2) initial reading ability. 

. Moon, GEorcE R. 

‘An Experiment Made by a History Teacher,” School Review, XXXV 
(March, 1927), 208-16. 

Reports the relative efficiency of intensive study and extensive reading in two 
high-school history classes. 

. Moore, NELLE E. 

“An Analysis of Study Questions Found in Textbooks for the Inter- 
mediate Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XX VIL (November, 1926), 
194-208. 

Reports the percentage of memory and thought questions found in eighteen 
textbooks in reading, history, and geography used in Grades IV, V, and VI. 


\ 
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. MunroE, RvutH. 

“The Relative Strength of Advertising Appeals,” Library Journal, LII 
(February 1, 1927), 123-27. 

Reports the results of a study of the effectiveness of each of six motives used 
in efforts to induce people to read. 


. NEAL, Eta A., and Foster, INEz. 

“A Program of Silent Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXVII 
(December, 1926), 275-80. 

Describes briefly the silent-reading program developed in the fourth and fifth 
grades of Sar Antonio, Texas, and the results secured. 


. Noonan, MarGARET E. 

Influence of the Summer Vacation on the Abilities of Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 204. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. vi+-104. 
Reports the results of measurements of the effect of the summer vacation on 
ability to compute, to solve problems, to read, to spell, and to draw. 


. Norris, Ruts E. 

“A Survey of Library Work in a Platoon School,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXVII (January, 1927), 366-76. 

Presents data on seasonal and grade differences in library reading and on 
amount of home reading done by pupils. 


. Notson, E. B. 

‘Reading Distance and Some of Its Implications,” School and Society, 
XXV (March 19, 1927), 353-54- 

Reports the results of estimates of the distance of the eye from the page in 
the case of pupils in Grades I-VIII. 


. OsBuRN, W. J. 

“‘A Study of Children’s Interests.”” Madison, Wisconsin: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1926 (mimeographed). Pp. 23. 

Summarizes reports from 1,759 elementary-school and high-school pupils con- 
cerning magazines “read recently,” favorite books, and numerous other items. 


. O'SHEA, M. V., in co-operation with the MopERN ForEIGN LANGUAGE 
Stupy ComMITTEE and the UniTEp StaTES BurEAv OF EDUCATION. 
The Reading of Modern Foreign Languages. Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 16, 1927. Pp. viii+-78. 

Summarizes and interprets the statements of more than seven thousand high- 
school and college graduates concerning the use made of foreign languages 
after graduation. 


. PowErs, S. R. 

“A Vocabulary of Scientific Terms for High School Students,” Teachers 
College Record, XXVIII (November, 1926), 220-45. 

Presents the results of a study of the uncommon important scientific terms 
found in eleven science textbooks and in fifty scientific articles. 
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86. Pressey, LUELLA COLE. 
“Specific Elements Making for Proficiency in Silent Reading, When 
General Intelligence Is Constant,”’ School and Society, XXIV (November 
6, 1926), 589-92. 
Reports differences in ten specific reading habits of good readers and poor 
readers of the same levels of intelligence in Grades III-VI. 


87. RASCHE, WILLIAM FRANK. 
“Methods Employed by Teachers and Librarians To Stimulate Interests 
in Reading.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927. 
Summarizes descriptions by teachers and librarians of methods used in stimu- 
lating reading interests and in elevating reading tastes. 
88. REJALL, ALFRED E. 
“Reading Vocabulary,” Thirty and One Reading Tests for Voters and 
Citizenship, pp. 49-69. New York: Noble & Noble, 1926. 
Presents a list of “the four thousand most essential words which every citizen 
and voter should know” based on frequency of occurrence in various sources. 
89. Rock, R. T., Jr. 
Reading Tests for the Primary Grades. Catholic University of America 
Educational Research Bulletins, Vol. II, No. 4. Washington: Catholic 
Education Press, 1927. Pp. 36. 
Describes the available reading tests for the primary grades and summarizes 
facts relating to their validity and reliability. 


90. ROWEN, LORENE. 
“Directed Study in French,” School Review, XXXV (March, 1927), 222- 
26. 
Describes methods of teaching reading in beginning French and presents the re- 
sults obtained in terms of number of pages read and scores on standardized tests. 


ot. RUHLEN, HELEN V. 
“Experiment in Testing Appreciation,” English Journal, XV (March, 
1926), 202-9. 
Reports the results of an experiment with two sections of pupils in Grade 
XI B to determine the value of each of three appeals in promoting appreciation 
of “L’Allegro.” 

92. SEVERANCE, Henry O. 
“Magazines Which High-School Pupils Read,” School Review, XXXIV 
(October, 1926), 587-90. 
Reports data concerning different magazines read by the pupils in three 
Missouri high schools and by students in the University of Missouri. 

03. SHEN, EUGENE. 
“An Analysis of Eye Movements in the Reading of Chinese,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, X (April, 1927), 158-83. _ 
Reports the results of an extension and refinement of a previous investigation 
of the reading of Chinese in vertical and in horizontal alignment. 
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94. SMITH, HALLIE LILBURN. 
“The Rating of the Vocabulary of Six American History Textbooks for 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1926. 
Reports the results of studies of the vocabularies of six textbooks in American 
history to determine the general difficulty of the vocabulary of each book and 
the progressive difficulty within each. 


95. Situ, Niza B. 

“Matching Ability as a Factor in First Grade Reading.” In Proceedings 
of the Ninth Annual Educational Conference, pp. 58-62. Research Bulle- 
tin No. 12 of the Detroit Educational Bulletin. Detroit, Michigan: 
Board of Education, 1927. 

Presents the results of a study of differences in difficulty in matching lower- 
case and capital letters and of the relation between matching ability and ability 
to learn to read. 


96. STONE, CLARENCE R. 

“Improving Reading Instruction in the Light of Current Practices in 
Grades Four, Five, and Six.”’ In Studies in the Elementary School Princi- 
palship, pp. 344-60. Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 1926. 

Presents a summary of the reports of forty principals on 150 reading lessons in 
Grades IV, V, and VI which were analyzed to determine the relative emphasis 
on oral and silent reading. 


97. STROH, MARY MARGARET. 
Literature for Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 232. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1926. Pp. viii+-r110. 
Reports the results of an analytical, critical survey of current courses of study in 
literature for Grades VII, VIII, and IX and makes suggestions for needed 
revision. 


98. SyMoNDs, PERCIVAL M. 
“Size of Recognition and Recall Vocabularies,” School and Society, 
XXIV (October 30, 1926), 559-60. 
Presents the results of a study in which thirty ninth-grade girls were given eight 
forms of the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge and one hundred completion 
sentences prepared specifically to measure vocabulary recall. 


99. TEAL, FRED L. 
“Duplication in School Readers,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University), V (November 17, 1926), 357-59. 
Reports the total number of selections in each of ten series of readers for Grades 
I-VI which were duplicated in the other nine series examined. 
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100. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L., Evans, ANNIE L., KENNON, Laura H. V., and 
NEwcoms, Epit# I. 
“‘An Inventory of English Constructions with Measures of Their Im- 
portance,” Teachers College Record, XXVIII (February, 1927), 580-610. 
Presents the results of a study of the frequency of 18,113 different English 
constructions found in forty-five literary units. 

ror. TINKER, MItEs A. 
“Reading Reactions for Mathematical Formulae,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, IX (December, 1926), 444-67. 
Presents the results of an experimental study of “the relative legibility of 
exponents and subscripts in mathematical formulae as compared to the same 
symbols when used in the body of such formulae.” 


102. TOUTON, FRANK C., and HEILMAN, Kart K. 
“Achievements of California High-School Seniors in Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Vocabulary, and Spelling.” In Studies of Secondary School Graduates 
in Their Mastery of Certain Fundamental Processes, pp. 1-20. University 
of Southern California Studies, Second Series, Number 1. Los Angeles, 
California: University of Southern California, 1927. 
Presents an analysis of the results of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale and 
the Inglis Test on English Vocabulary given to 360 pupils. 

1) 103. TOUTON, FRANK C., and Hornine, Ftoy. 
“Typical Reading Errors of High School Graduates,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin (Los Angeles City Schools), VI (January, 1927), 10-12. 
Summarizes the errors made by 738 college entrants in the reading-comprehen- 
sion sections of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates. 
V 104. TURRELL, Amy W. 

“Interesting Pupils in Reading,” Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English Bulletin, XTX’ (March-April, 1927), 19-28. Urbana, Illinois: 
H. G. Paul (322 Lincoln Hall). 
Reports the results of an inquiry among sixty-two teachers of English to deter- 
mine the books and magazines of most value in creating in pupils a desire to read. 

105. TYLER, CAROLINE. 
“A Study of Vocabulary in Beginning Latin Textbooks.” Educational 
Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), V (October 6, 1926), 285-92. 
Reports the frequency in eight beginning Latin textbooks of the fifty words in 
“Form A” of the Henmon Latin Test. 

106. WALTER, HENRIETTE R. 
‘Reading Interests and Habits of Girls,” Girl Life in America: A Study 
of Backgrounds, pp. 117-37. New York: National Committee for the 
Study of Juvenile Reading (1 Madison Avenue), 1927. 
Reports the results of several formal and informal studies of the reading prefer- 
ences and habits of adolescent girls. 
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107. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. 
“The Commonest Syllables,” Journal of Educational Research, XIV 
(October, 1926), 199-205. 
Reports the results of an analysis of the Thorndike word list to determine the 
commonest syllables. 

108. WEST, MICHAEL. 
Bilingualism (with special reference to Bengal). Occasional Reports, 
No. 13. Calcutta, India: Government of India, Central Publication 
Branch, 1926. Pp. xiv-+354. 
Presents a detailed account of the methods used among native children of high- 
school age in Bengal in developing ability to read English silently; also sum- 
marizes the results of the experiment. 

109. WEST, MICHAEL. 
Learning To Read a Foreign Language: An Experimental Study. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 56. 
Reports the results of an experiment in Bengal in teaching native Indian chil- 
dren of secondary-school age to read English. 

110. Witty, P. A., and LEHMAN, Harvey C. 
“The Play Behavior of Fifty Gifted Children,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XVIII (April, 1927), 259-65. 
Compares gifted and average children as to the number and nature of play 
activities, including reading. 

111. Witty, P. A., and Scruccs, S. D. 
“Reading Interests of Negro Children,” University of Kansas Bulletin 
of Education, I (December, 1926), 7-11. 
Reports the types of stories and the kinds of newspaper items most preferred 
by 1,455 negro children in Grades IV-IX in eleven schools. 

112. YOAKAM, GERALD ALAN. 
“4 Cooperative Experiment in Word Pronunciation,” University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Education Journal, IL (January-February, 1927), 49-55. 
Reports the findings of a study to determine the number of words of the first 
thousand in the Thorndike word list that can be pronounced by first-grade 
pupils. 

113. YOWELL, STELLA. 
“Are Children Reading?”’ Journal of Educational Research, XV (Janu- 
ary, 1927), $4. 
Presents the results of a test given to 664 high-school pupils to determine their 
acquaintance with characters found in children’s books. 


A comparison of the number of studies reported for the year 
ending June 30, 1927, with the number reported for previous years 
reveals a marked increase in the number of investigations made. The 
number for the year ending June 30, 1927, is twice that for the 
previous year. It is a very significant fact that the number of scien- 
tific studies of reading published during the year beginning July 1, 
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1926, is one-fifth the number published during the forty years pre- 
ceding that date. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 

An unusually large number of books dealing with the importance 
of reading and with the problems of teaching reading were published 
during the year 1926-27. Most of them relate chiefly to practical 
and theoretical issues and therefore have not been included in the 
bibliography. Brief descriptive statements concerning these books 
follow. Reading by Hugh Walpole (Harper and Brothers, 1926) is an 
essay discussing several types of reading, namely, reading for fun, 
reading for education, and reading for love. Rewards of Reading by 
Frank L. Mott (Henry Holt and Company, 1926) discusses the read- 
ing of various kinds of literature for enjoyment. Silent and Oral 
Reading by Clarence R. Stone (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926) 
is a valuable revision of the 1922 edition of the book bearing the 
same title. The Teaching and Supervision of Reading by Arthur S. 
Gist and William A. King (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927) is a practi- 
cal discussion of problems of teaching reading in the grades. Super- 
vision and Teaching of Reading by Julia M. Harris, H. L. Donovan, 
and Thomas Alexander (Johnson Publishing Company, 1927) dis- 
cusses problems of teaching reading reported by teachers and super- 
visors. Silent Reading and Study Objectives by J. A. Wiley (J. A. 
Wiley, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1927) is an analytical discussion of the 
habits and processes involved in different reading and study activi- 
ties. The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics by Sarah T. Barrows and Anna 
D. Cordts (Ginn and Company, 1926) is a systematic presentation 
of facts and principles relating to phonetics. 

Two books have been published which present the results of 
scientific studies or which direct teachers in the use of scientific 
methods of studying problems in reading. These books are included 
in the bibliography. The book by Good (40) entitled, The Supple- 
mentary Reading Assignment, presents the results of scientific studies 
of extensive and intensive reading and offers practical suggestions 
relating to supplementary-reading assignments. The book by Gates 
(36) entitled, The Improvement of Reading, gives a detailed account 
of a system of measuring achievement, diagnosing difficulties, and 
providing needed instruction. 

[To be continued] 
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The week-day Bible school seems to be the most notable at- 
tempt in American education to supply religious training to pupils 
in public elementary schools. Strict interpretation of state and fed- 
eral constitutions by the courts has virtually excluded all forms of re- 
ligious teaching from the public schools. Leaders of educational 
thought have realized that some provision must be made for funda- 
mental religious training either within or outside the school. The 
week-day Bible school has evolved to meet this need. 

The week-day Bible school is somewhat difficult to define. Its 
most characteristic features may be mentioned. (1) Its main purpose 
is to acquaint children with the Bible and to instruct them in the 
fundamental principles of Christian living. (2) It operates on public- 
school time. (3) Attendance is voluntary or must be requested by 
the parents. (4) It is usually operated by several sects or denomina- 
tions in co-operation. (5) It receives no public funds and is generally 
financed from church budgets or by voluntary contributions. 

At the present time there are twenty-four communities in Oregon 
operating week-day Bible schools. It was the purpose of the writers 
to make a general survey of these schools in order to determine their 
present status and methods of organization and support and to get 
information concerning their curriculums and methods of teaching. 
Data relative to these points were secured from each of the twenty- 
four schools by means of a questionnaire. The questionnaire was 
long; in fact, too long to reproduce here. It asked for information re- 
garding organization, support, enrolment, teaching staff, training of 
teachers, equipment, curriculums, and methods of instruction. 

The week-day Bible-school movement had gained no momentum 
in Oregon prior to 1920. The exact date of the first school and the 
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history of the first schools are matters upon which no data are at 
hand, and, so far as can be determined, no data exist except in the 
minds of those who participated. 

Control of the week-day Bible schools in the state is either by 
community co-operation or by union of churches. The most common 
practice is a co-operative organization among the churches in the 
community. The number of churches having control in the various 
communities varies widely, the range in number being from one to 
sixteen. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WEEK-DAY BIBLE SCHOOLS ON THE 
BASIS OF PLACE OF MEETING 





Place of Meeting gm 
MGs scceys ala aics ove Sie la eevee wtsrelelaivlevemce ayersinierieiare 15 
ClaBsTOOM Of SCHOO). .:0:<:6:000:6 ccesie seceensesaveeees 5 
Eugene Bible College. ............csseeccccccsees I 
Sunday-school classroom. .........cececeeeceeeeee I 
PADS DTAEY | sia: s85 sic o,56 seco dios Ts ween eiessoeeoe es I 
PVC NORIO fo coie lies ae Gu cldes Ria Cee ewer dice sieeles I 
USDAN 0 Scsols. crest 4'ardeigs-b stead eros akon ore eee em eins 24 


In every community except one written permission of the parents 
is required for admission to the school. School-board approval of a 
formal nature has been granted in each instance. 

The place for holding classes varies considerably. Table I gives 
the facts. As one would expect, most of the classes are held in 
churches. Second on the list, however, is the public school. There is 
a danger inherent in the policy of holding such classes in public- 
school buildings, namely, the danger of having the work terminated 
by court action. Court decisions, including recent cases in New 
York, have tended to uphold the policy of allowing week-day Bible 
schools to operate on. public-school time, but they have consistently 
withheld the granting of any support, financial or material, to the 
general movement. Although test cases have not yet eventuated to 
determine the issue finally, it is almost certain that, if the matter 
comes into court, the holding of such classes in public-school build- 
ings on public-school time will be declared illegal. 
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The question naturally arises as to what the pupils remaining in 
school do during the time consumed by the week-day Bible school. 
In Portland the situation is cared for very well by the platoon plan. 
The methods of employing the time are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WEEK-DAy BIBLE SCHOOLS ON THE 
BASIS OF THE TyPE OF WorK DONE BY THE PUPILS 
Not ATTENDING BIBLE SCHOOL 

Type of Work 


Regular work 
Moral science 


In general, the following statements may be made with regard to 
the enrolment in the week-day Bible schools of the state. (1) The en- 
rolment is a large percentage of the public-school enrolment in the 
particular communities, the percentage being 63. (2) More pupils 


are enrolled in the week-day Bible schools than in the Sunday 
schools. (3) A considerable number of children have joined Sunday 


TABLE III 


DATA WITH REGARD TO ENROLMENT IN THE WEEK-DAY 
BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Pupils in public schools 

Pupils in week-day Bible schools 

Pupils in Sunday schools 

Pupils who have joined Sunday schools since attend- 
ing week-day Bible schools 


schools since attending the week-day Bible schools. The exact fig- 
ures relative to these points are shown in Table III. 

It was also considered of interest to determine the number of 
pupils enrolled in the week-day Bible schools by denominations. The 
results are presented in Table IV. The figures given do not total the 
full week-day Bible school enrolment because many communities fur- 
nished no data on this point. 
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Most of the week-day Bible schools have classes for Grades I- 
VITI, inclusive, although there are some variations from this practice, 
as will be seen from the figures shown in Table V. All the schools re- 
quire each grade involved to meet once each week. 

Of the twenty-four schools studied, eighteen are supported by a 
combination of appropriations from church budgets and contribu- 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF Pupits ATTENDING WEEK-DaAy BIBLE 
SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF DENOMINATION 





Denomination ay of 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WEEK-DAY BIBLE SCHOOLS ON THE 


BASIS OF THE GRADES INCLUDED 
Grades Number of 





Schools 
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tions from private donors; two are supported by appropriations 
alone; two are supported by contributions alone; and in two cases no 
data were given. 

An effort was made to secure information relative to the average 
cost of instruction per pupil. The data secured are very unreliable 
and therefore of little significance. There is no accurate system of 
cost accounting in any of the schools. In the figures given, however, 
the range in cost per pupil is from sixty-three cents to four dollars; 
the average cost per pupil is $2.17. 
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An attempt was made to determine the budget for the year. The 
data on this point are entirely unsatisfactory, however, and it is im- 
possible to give a summary statement of any kind. 

Adequacy of equipment was checked by assigning a unit value to 
each of several items and then rating each school on these items. Six 
points was the maximum score and was given for a full equipment of 
(1) individual desks, (2) tables, (3) chairs, (4) blackboards, (5) maps, 
and (6) coat racks. There was great diversity in the kind and in the 
amount of equipment found in the twenty-four schools. Some of the 
schools had only two of the items listed, and others had all of them. 
Besides the regular equipment, four schools reported having stere- 
opticon machines. 

All schools have textbooks either for all the grades involved or for 
the grades needing them. However, in a great many cases the Bible 
is the only textbook used. Exact data as to the number of text- 
books in use other than the Bible are lacking. There can be no doubt 
but that continuation of the week-day Bible schools will witness the 
advent of some textbook written especially for the work. 

The number of teachers in the twenty-four schools ranges from 
one to eight. In all cases the teachers have been approved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

There is a wide range in teachers’ salaries. The best salary in the 
state ($140 a month) is paid to a full-time teacher with a Master’s 
degree in religious education. In several:communities the teachers’ 
services are donated. All kinds of variations exist between these two 
extremes, and it would be misleading to give an average salary. It is 
evident that something must be done to put the schools on a firm fi- 
nancial basis in order that they may attract and hold trained 
teachers. 

Significant differences with regard to teacher-training were 
found. Table VI summarizes the results. This table contains incom- 
plete data as many schools failed to report on the training of their 
teachers. The inference in these cases is that the teacher had no spe- 
cial training; this condition, while not typical, prevails to too great 
an extent. It may be said that one of the greatest needs of the week- 
day Bible school is for better-trained teachers. 

Supervision of instruction was found in some of the better 
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schools, but in only one school could it be said to be satisfactory. 
Three schools had no supervision whatever. Some of the methods of 
supervision used were as follows: (1) class visitation, (2) demonstra- 
tion lessons, (3) lesson plan, (4) system of conferences, (5) group 
meetings, and (6) reading courses. 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEVENTEEN TEACHERS IN THE WEEK-DAY 
BIBLE SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF THEIR TRAINING 


Number of 
Teachers 


No special training 

Normal-school graduate 
Theological-school graduate 

Graduate of Eugene Bible University 
Graduate of Linfield College (Baptist) 
Master’s degree 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WEEK-DAY BIBLE SCHOOLS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE BASES OF JUDGMENT IN EVALUATING 


Puprt ACHIEVEMENT 
Number of 


Interest of pupils 


Attitude of pupils 
Effort of pupils 


Memory drills 
No data 


The prevailing type of instruction is the telling of stories. This 
method is used predominantly in twenty of the twenty-four schools 
studied. Other methods used are as follows: (1) projects, (2) study 
recitation, and (3) discussion. Jn some cases a combination of two or 
more methods is employed. 

The results of teaching are tested in a number of ways. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that the testing is quite subjective. In 
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fact, in no single instance was objective testing mentioned. Table 
VII shows the bases of judgment in evaluating pupil achievement. 

All the schools except three send reports of work done to the par- 
ents. Only seven of the twenty-four schools keep a permanent record 
of the work done by the pupils. This fact indicates a lack of system 
and organization on the part of the schools. It is evident that there 
is no method by which results from year to year may be checked. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions may be drawn from the study of week-day 
Bible schools in Oregon. They are as follows: 

1. The legal status of the schools is somewhat uncertain, especial- 
ly in the matter of holding classes in public-school buildings, even 
where consent is granted by the school boards. This consent would 
not have weight in a court of law. 

2. The schools in Oregon are controlled in the main by the 
churches in the respective communities as co-operative organiza- 
tions. In every community except one written permission of the par- 
ents is required for admission to the school. 

3. In the majority of cases the school is held in some church in 
the community, but in five cases it is held in the public-school build- 
ing, in one case in the public library, and in one case in a private 
home. 

4. The enrolment in the schools is 63 per cent of the public- 
school enrolment in the respective communities. There are more 
pupils enrolled in these schools than in the Sunday schools of their 
communities. 

5. There is considerable variation in the grades included in the 
week-day Bible schools. The majority of the schools have classes for 
Grades I-VIII, inclusive. 

6. In general, the training of teachers for this work is poor. 

7. The outstanding method of instruction is the telling of stories. 
Projects and discussion are used in some instances. 

8. Finally, it may be concluded that the week-day Bible school is 
still a doubtful experiment in solving the problem of moral and re- 
ligious instruction. 








Cducational TAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The length of the elementary-school course.—The following words summarize 
very well the findings of an investigation' of major importance in the history 
of American education. 

The evolution of American schools is evidently moving in a direction which will 
ultimately lead to a revision of the educational system and will soon compel a reduction 
of the period devoted to rudimentary subjects The commission which prepared 
this report has been led by its investigations and discussions to the belief that a proper 
understanding of the function of the elementary school will result in a very general 
reduction of the time devoted to rudimentary subjects and will result also in an earlier 
opening of high-school opportunities to all pupils. In other words, it is the belief of 
the commission that the evolution of the American educational system calls for a more 
general and a more rapid advancement of pupils into higher courses [pp. 135-36]. 


The Commission on Length of Elementary Education, whose work was 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund, was appointed in 1925 by the Committee 
on Administrative Units, a subsidiary of the Educational Research Committee 
of the Commonwealth Fund. Its personnel was thoroughly representative of 
all sections of the United States and included one Canadian. 

After its organization in September, 1925, the commission decided to carry 
on two types of investigation. “One type of investigation had for its purpose 
the discovery, so far as possible, of the views held in typical school systems in 
all the states regarding the proper scope of elementary education. The second 
type of investigation attempted, through the use of appropriate tests, to meas- 
ure the achievements of pupils in certain centers selected because of their gen- 
eral comparability and because of their contrasting practices with regard to the 
length of elementary education” (p. 15). 

By filling in four blanks prepared by the commission, 610 school systems 
in forty-seven states contributed the materials for the first of these investiga- 
tions. Chapter iii of the report, made up largely of tables, presents in fifty pages 
the results of the findings. Since such tabulations must be studied by the in- 
terested reader, adequate review here would be impossible even if space per- 
mitted. Therefore, at the risk of misrepresenting the facts by detaching state- 
ments from their context and disassociating them from the tables, a few per- 


t Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary Education. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. xii+168. $1.25. 
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tinent comments are quoted: “The present chaotic condition of American edu- 
cation arises in no small measure from the fact that individual school systems 
are operating without knowledge of the practices of other school systems” (p. 
66). ‘“The records of school systems are in general of such a type that compara- 
tive studies on a national scale are extremely difficult” (p. 20). “Superintend- 
ents’ reports are much less complete than they were before the war” (p. 20). 

As regards types of school organization, “two conspicuous facts stand out. 
. . . . First, some type of junior high school organization is becoming very 
common; second, the practice of including seven grades in the elementary school 
is limited to a few states. Junior high schools are present in sufficient numbers 
to justify the statement that the length of time necessary for the completion of 
elementary education is rapidly being reduced” (p. 20). 

In commenting on Table III (a distribution of school systems on the basis 
of the length of the school day), Table IV (average length of school term and 
school attendance), Table V (provisions of compulsory-attendance laws), Table 
VI (lowest age of admission to the kindergarten and the first grade), and sub- 
sequent tables showing average ages, grade enrolments, etc., the commission 
says: “The main point which is clearly proved by Table III and by all the sub- 
sequent tables is that American communities have widely different views with 
regard to the definition of the functions of the elementary school” (p. 24). 
“American ideas with regard to the age at which pupils may properly enter 
school and with regard to the length of the school day are the products of un- 
systematic trial and error and of the complacence of communities” (pp. 32-34). 
“Tt appears probable that the attitude of parents and of the community toward 
education is far more likely to determine the age at which pupils enter school 
than is the cost of maintaining schools” (p. 36). 

Tabulations of data on promotion carefully organized lead to this conclu- 
sion: “There can be little doubt that one of the problems on which American 
schools are least clear and least in agreement at the present time is the problem 
of properly promoting pupils” (p. 46). 

The reports secured on blank No. 4, which sought data on grade placement 
of certain topics in arithmetic, English, geography, social studies, and foreign 
languages were “‘so uncertain in their estimates of grade placements and of the 
time devoted to individual items that the effort to tabulate the data was aban- 
doned” (p. 54). From the returns on blank No. 3, which asked for a list of the 
subjects taught in each grade, the following conclusions are drawn: “There is 
no such thing as a universally accepted elementary-school program in the 
United States” (p. 57). “One of the important influences affecting the develop- 
ment of the curriculum is the general attitude of a state toward its elementary 
schools” (p. 60). “(One community is trying to give its children a wide contact 
with the facts of nature and of social organization through instruction in sci- 
ence and history. The other is content to give thorough training in the three 
R’s” (p. 66). 

The second series of investigations, those concerned with measuring, by 
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the use of standardized tests, pupil achievements in school systems of different 
length but otherwise comparable, produced three sets of studies: (1) a compari- 
son of the three counties of Maryland having eight-grade elementary-school 
systems with three of the twenty counties having seven-grade elementary-school 
systems (chapter iv); (2) a comparison of certain classes in five cities having 
eight-grade systems with certain classes in three cities having seven-grade sys- 
tems (chapter v); (3) a study of the results of the change from an eight-grade 
system to a seven-grade system on the part of the Canadian cities of Ottawa 
and Toronto (chapter vi). 

In the Maryland study several devices were used. (1) An elaborate series 
of tests was administered in Grade VII and in the first high-school grade of all 
six counties and in Grade VIII of the three counties. All the pupils were asked 
“to write a letter to a hypothetical employer applying for a position.”’ Great 
care was exercised in administering the tests and in checking results to secure 
dependable and comparable data. (2) A tabulation was made of marks of stu- 
dents from both types of systems during their first year in colleges, universities, 
and normal schools in Maryland. (3) A careful analysis of the curriculums in the 
six selected counties was made by M. E. Lazerte, “fan experienced Canadian 
school inspector.” 

Obviously, a brief review cannot summarize the findings of the study in 
Maryland. If one should be employed to establish an elementary-school sys- 
tem, the data presented would not furnish the answer to the question: Shall 
there be seven or eight grades? Nevertheless, one significant statement made 
by the commission appears to be well established. This statement is as follows: 
“The evidence presented in this chapter shows that the eighth grade is not lack- 
ing in educational productivity. It is, however, equally clear that in the ma- 
jority of cases the eighth grade is by no means essential to continued study in 
high school and college and to very respectable achievement in the items covered 
in standard tests” (pp. 93-94). 

The investigation in the eight cities was carried on with the aid of the school 
staffs. Each city was asked to select its best schools and to test a number of 
pupils in the last two grades equal to 10 per cent of the city’s total enrolment 
in these grades. The Stanford Achievement Test, Form B, was used. The scor- 
ing was done in some cases by teachers, in other cases by teachers-in-training. 
Only one statement can be given space here. It is as follows: ““The comparison 
of the highest grades in the three seven-grade systems and the five eight-grade 
systems shows that the eight-grade systems are superior in four of the subjects 
tested and that the seven-grade systems are superior in two. However, in the 
grades next to the highest the seven-grade systems are superior in three of the 
subjects tested and the eight-grade systems in three” (p. 110). 

The full effect of the experiments made by the Canadian cities of Ottawa 
and Toronto is difficult to ascertain because a new compulsory-attendance act 
kept in school certain slow pupils who would have left school under the old sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, the commission summarizes as follows the situation in 
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Ottawa: “The average age of the pupils in the first grade has remained prac- 
tically constant at seven years and four months. The average age of the pupils 
in the highest grade was reduced from fourteen years and two months in 1918 
to thirteen years and nine months in 1925. A reduction of five months in the 
time required for the completion of the same elementary-school curriculum as 
was formerly administered in eight grades has thus been made” (pp. 127-28). 
The commission reports as follows for Toronto: “The evidence shows no im- 
provement for the seven-grade system over the eight-grade system so far as 
length of time required to complete the curriculum is concerned 

Adolescent Act increases the number of dull fifteen- and sixteen-year-old pupils 
in the upper grades. The fact that the time required to complete the course has 
not increased can be explained only by assuming that the benefits which have 
accrued as a result of the adoption of the seven-grade system have offset the 
effects of the Adolescent Act” (pp. 128-20). 

Those charged with the administration of public education in every state 
of the Union and in every province of the Dominion should study with great 
care the report of the Commission on Length of Elementary Education. Advo- 
cates of the status quo in elementary-school organization will find disconcerting 
facts. To such the commission says: ‘Because they are not admitted to the 
high school until they have completed eight grades, pupils in the United States 
and Canada are held at a rudimentary level for a longer period than are the 
pupils of any other civilized country. They are, as a result, two years behind 
European pupils in securing the education which is necessary for admission to 
the professions and to the higher levels of commercial and industrial training”’ 
(p. 133). 

Reformers who would shorten the elementary-school course to six grades 
will find ample evidence that “rudimentary studies are, in fact, characteristic 
of the first six grades” (p. 131) and “‘abundant evidence that less than eight 
years is adequate as preparation for admission to the high school” (p. 133). 

W. Joun CooPer 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 

AND DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Various interpretations of the project.—After a critical examination of various 
interpretations of the “project method” by its leading proponents, H. B. Al- 
berty proposes a definition to this effect: “A project is an activity, the aim of 
which is a result or accomplishment, other than learning (i.e. the acquisition 
of knowledge, skills, etc.) which is of value to the pupil The ultimate 
test as to whether or not a given procedure is an example of the project method is 


tH. B. Alberty, A Study of the Project Method in Education. Contributions in 
Principles of Education, Number 2. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 
1927. Pp. vi+112. 
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the technique employed by the teacher in organizing the materials of instruction, 
not the aims or motives of the pupils” (pp. 90-91). 

The author makes his first approach to this definition by discussing in 
chapter i the logical and psychological origins of the project method. He shows 
that “‘a subject like geography, taught logically, has little or no vital connection 
with the life of the child. The rivers described in the textbook may have no 
relationship whatever to the stream which flows past his door. The school world 
becomes artificial and isolated” (p. 15). To remedy this difficulty, ‘material 
must be ‘psychologized’; it must be translated into immediate and individual 
experiencing” (p. 15). 

In chapter ii Mr. Alberty traces the historical developmént of the project 
method, finding that “the term appears to have been used originally in agricul- 
tural education in 1908 A plan was worked out whereby a boy could 
attend school part of the time and devote the rest of his time to the carrying 
out of a home project . . . . on the home farm under the careful supervision 
of a trained teacher The same plan was adopted by teachers of science 
and the practical arts, except that the work was carried on at the school” (pp. 
29-30). The author points out that, when the project method is applied to the 
subjects here named, the objective of “concrete accomplishment” can be easily 
preserved, but, when it is applied to all sorts of educational work, a wide variety 
of interpretations ensue, leading to much confusion. 

Chapters iii and iv indicate that the present-day advocates of the project 
method may be roughly classified into two main groups. The first group, among 
whom are Charters, Stevenson, and Stormzand, regard the project as a teaching 
device which retains subject matter in its present systematic organization; but 
the distinctive feature of the procedure is the fact that the project always deals 
with an activity carried on in precisely the same way in which such activities 
are carried on in life outside the school. Another representative of this group, 
McMurry, has a somewhat different interpretation. He regards the project as 
a “life topic”: subject matter is organized in the form of units around natural 
“thought units”; the project is presumed to be of interest to the learners be- 
cause it is organized in the way in which things are organized in real life. Con- 
trasted with this “school’’ is the group headed by Kilpatrick who break com- 
pletely with the past, defining project as “whole-hearted, purposeful activity, 
proceeding in a social environment’’; such diverse activities as “butchering a 
hog or viewing a sunset” are to them projects provided only that they are dom- 
inated “by an inner urge.” Mr. Alberty very pertinently points out that, when 
the logical organization of subject matter gives way entirely to “child purpos- 
ing,” the probable result is “a curriculum in which the whims of the pupils are 
given precedence over intelligent direction” (p. 75). 

As a result of these widely different interpretations, any teacher attempting 
to use the project method can only guess what procedure she is following; she 
may be trying to make subject matter purposeful by various means; she may 
be organizing her work by large topics; or she may be basing her entire program 
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on the “purposes” of her pupils. The reviewer is inclined to think that the dis- 
cussion raises a pretty large tempest in a teapot. However, if a common defini- 
tion is necessary, the one reached by Mr. Alberty in chapter v and quoted at 
the beginning of this review is adequate. The essence of it is that the teacher 
sets up a definite, tangible end or goal, such as raising potatoes or stopping re- 
curring causes of typhoid. This goal in itself must be worth while to the pupil 
and must be clearly marked off from the process of reaching it. Knowledge, or 
skill, and attitudes are by-products. 

The monograph concludes by presenting in chapter vi the claims of the 
project method in developing purposeful thinking. The author points out, fi- 
nally, the two major limitations of the project method: (1) It relies too much 
upon the immediate experience of the child; we must supplement the project 
method by other procedures which will provide for logical organization. (2) As 
the child approaches the secondary-school period, the common experiences of 
his own world become too narrow; he should be able to pursue knowledge as 


an end in itself. 
R. L. LYMAN 


More books on the teaching of arithmetic—Educators are making a new at- 
tack on the problems of teaching arithmetic. This is indicated not only by the 
investigations that are being undertaken but also by the books that are being 
written. “Within the last decade,” remarks the author of two recent books' 
in this field, “some two dozen books on the teaching of arithmetic have ap- 
peared” (p. iii). This multiplication of books for the guidance of teaching in 


arithmetic will probably continue unabated until someone interprets and adapts 
the scientific findings with eminently satisfactory accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness. Those who liberally sample the contents of these books cannot fail to 
detect that this goal is beginning to be approximated. 

The first of the two books referred to deals with the teaching problems in 
Grades I-III; the second, with those in Grades IV-VI. Treatment in separate 
volumes, the author explains, is due primarily to the wealth of material avail- 
able. This is attested in part by the fact that neither of the books is padded by 
the inclusion of superfluous chapters on general educational topics. It must be 
observed, however, that this mode of treatment involves certain difficulties. 
Where topics in the two books overlap, as in dealing with the fundamental 
operations, the author feels obliged to review primary work in the second book 
and in so doing repeats material, some of it verbatim. A case in point is found 
on pages 30-31 of the second book. In the discussion of other topics—problem- 
solving, for example—there is considerable repetition but without identical 
phraseology or illustrations. In justice to the author, however, it should be 


t a) Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. vit+242. $1.80. 
b) Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades. Newark, 
New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. iv+354. $2.16. 
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noted that the occurrences of repetition are not numerous. Most of the second 
book—approximately three-fifths of it—is devoted to fractions, decimals, per- 
centage, measurement, and examinations; these topics do not appear in the 
table of contents of the primary book. Moreover, certain advantages may ac- 
crue from the separation of material. Is it not time for a more thorough in- 
dependent clarification of the work in the intermediate grades, those “dark 
ages” of the elementary school? 

The reviewer is acquainted with no treatment of the teaching of primary 
arithmetic that surpasses Professor Morton’s in the clarity and completeness 
with which the results of scientific investigatious are employed and applied. 
The treatment of the work in the intermediate grades also is commendable for 
the detailed and pointed discussions of fractions and decimals, one hundred ° 
pages being devoted to the former topic. If one were to indicate the chapters 
most in need of strengthening, one would probably name those on problem- 
solving. These chapters might have been appreciably improved by taking fuller 
account of the studies of Osburn, Washburne, Newcomb, and Stevenson. 

The author writes lucidly, gives evidence of possessing a scholarly acquaint- 
ance with the proper source material, and displays caution and common sense 
in his interpretations. He has made a worthy contribution in a field already 


crowded. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


School libraries.—The past two decades have witnessed a revival of interest 
in school libraries. The abandonment of the single-textbook method of instruc- 
tion, the present-day conception of the nature of the curriculum, and new meth- 
ods of instruction have served to emphasize the importance of an abundance 
of printed materials for the most effective work on the part of the school. For 
these reasons the appearance at this time of a summary of the relation of the 
state to the development of school libraries is opportune. Dr. Koos has rendered 
@ genuine service to school and library authorities by his study. 

The purposes of the study are stated as follows: 

It is the purpose of this study to find the governmental agencies which are author- 
ized by law to contribute service to public-school libraries, to discover the activities of 
these organizations in their participation in this service, and to set up a program of 
these activities for the encouragement of the establishment and maintenance of pub- 
lic-school libraries. From a study of expert opinion, the study will suggest a place in 
state government of the agency which is to carry forward this program [p. 9]. 


By a combing of state legislation, judicial reports, reports of state depart- 
ments of education and of library boards and commissions, and state courses 
of study and by correspondence with individuals and agencies responsible for 


t Frank Hermann Koos, State Participation in Public School Library Service. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 265. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1927. Pp. x+246. $1.50. 
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school-library work, the author has brought together the materials that are the 
basis for the realization of the aim stated in the first sentence of the paragraph 
quoted. The following titles indicate some of the topics dealt with in the four- 
teen chapters devoted to this phase of the subject: “Statutory Provision for 
State Education Department Participation in Public School Library Service’; 
“State Libraries: Statutory Provisions for the Organization, Duties and Par- 
ticipation in Public School Library Service’; “State Supervision of Public 
School Libraries”; and “School Library Standards.” 

In the last chapter, “Allocation of the Functions of Library Supervision,” 
Dr. Koos undertakes to accomplish the purpose set forth in the last sentence 
of the paragraph quoted. He cites opinions with reference to the relative de- 

 sirability of having school libraries handled by school authorities and by library 
authorities. The discussion is concluded by a list of suggestions to state legisla- 
tures regarding administrative provisions for libraries. In these suggestions oc- 
curs the following statement: ‘All duties and functions in connection with the 
administration and supervision of any library activity of a state-wide and gov- 
ernmental nature should be placed in the state department of education” (p. 
172). Conceivably, Dr. Koos may be correct in this conclusion. It is inconceiv- 
able, however, that this deduction may properly be drawn from the data he has 
collected, from the divergent views he quotes, or from the very brief critical anal- 
yses he has made of the problems involved. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
answer as to the proper allocation of functions is to be found in a factual de- 
termination of the means by which society may most satisfactorily accomplish 
the objectives it has in view when it establishes libraries. The author has not 
furnished such facts. 

The excellent summaries that appear frequently throughout the book will 
greatly increase its value both to the student who has a special interest in the 
problems discussed and to the reader who has a more general interest. 

GrEoRGE A. WorKS 


Principles of physical education.—One? of the recent publications on health 
and physical education is in part an account of the history, background, and 
values of the “naturalized physical education” in use at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and in part material designed to aid those who wish to 
use this type of physical education in their own situations. It should be of in- 
terest primarily to teachers of physical education and secondarily to educators 
who ought to be familiar with late developments in this field. 

It is stated that the old physical education was designed to have health 
values only and utilized artifical activities. The new physical education is out 
of doors so far as possible, separates the sexes at twelve years of age, includes 
physical examination, and has an activity program of natural exercises related 
to future needs but with a definite and interesting immediate objective. The 
program thus outlined is only relatively new, having been advocated by Wood, 


t Thomas Denison Wood and Rosalind Frances Cassidy, The New Physical Edu- 
cation. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+458. 
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Hetherington, and others for approximately twenty years. During these twenty 
years it has been in use in greater or less degree in various places and therefore 
has a more established place than any entirely new program could have. The 
book claims for the program a scientific approach. It is in accord with recent 
educational theory and philosophy. It is based on recent knowledge in phys- 
iology, biology, sociology, and psychology. The authors advance the rather 
ambitious claim that “a complete study of all the elements influencing the in- 
dividual has been made, and this program is a result.” This would indicate that 
the program is the ultimate and that progress now ceases. The emphasis in the 
program is said to be on interest, the program growing out of the child’s inter- 
ests. The general objectives are (1) the harmonious development of the inter- 
ests, capacities, and abilities of the individual by means of natural activities 
during childhood and (2) abundant interests, ideals, and habits for a healthy, 
useful and therefore happy adult life. 

The content of the naturalized program is given. Illustrative lessons, a sug- 
gested curriculum, and suggestions for measuring achievement in the program 
at different age levels are included. The tests of skill suggested are in natural 
activities and in the elements of games and sports; knowledge is represented 
by tests of knowledge of activities, while habits and attitudes are given consid- 
eration as parts of achievement. An account is given of an experimental pro- 
gram in naturalized activities conducted in Cincinnati by Helen Norman Smith; 
the adaptation of the program to schoolroom use is discussed; and tests of the 
quality of teaching in physical education are considered. 

If the reader is historically minded, he may hark back to the year 1889 and 
find that the German and Swedish systems of physical education based their 
claims to recognition largely on the fact that they were the truly scientific sys- 
tems. At present the program set forth by this book seems much more scientific. 
Both program and book are interesting and should be familiar to every progres- 
sive physical-education teacher as they represent the co-operative thought and 
effort of a considerable group of people in different departments of Columbia 


University. D. B. REED 


The relation between language habits and conduct control.—Educational prac- 
tice should consistently build into children’s experiences pertinent language 
habits, which the child will at first accept, will later respond to in a meaningful 
way, and still later will use as self-stimulation for the same or similar responses. 
Such growth is most effective if the early language habits are associated with 
behavior which is successful, that is, desirable from the child’s point of view, 
and approved, that is, desirable from the teacher’s point of view. Thus does 
Ethel B. Waring, at the conclusion of the third chapter of her recent mono- 
graph,! summarize the views of many psychologists. To discover dependable 
evidence that language is, as the theorists have affirmed, a prominent factor 

t Ethel Bushnell Waring, The Relation between Early Language Habits and Early 
Habits of Conduct Control. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 260. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. vi+126. $1.50. 
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in the control of conduct, Miss Waring carried through two experiments with 
children from two to four years of age. 

For her first experiment Miss Waring used as subjects two groups of chil- 
dren, arranging them in pairs according to the same intelligence quotients. She 
exposed the subjects to eight gross motor test situations, such as “throwing 
bags into a hole,’”’ and to fourteen discriminative situations, such as “discrim- 
inating between fish of three sizes.” These preliminary tests were followed by 
ten practice situations in gross motor control and by twenty-one practice situa- 
tions in discriminative control. For every successful response in all the practice 
situations each child received approval. The experimental group received a nod, 
a smile, and the word “Benito,” which, of course, was meaningless to all; the 
control group received a nod and a smile only, the spoken language symbol being 
omitted. At the close of the practice situations, the growth of the subjects was 
determined by new series of test situations in gross control and in discriminative 
control. 

The subjects in the experimental group made decidedly superior records 
in the final test situations for gross motor control. Moreover, the children in 
the language group showed marked superiority of improvement in discrimina- 
tive control, indicating that “the less obvious to the child the success of his 
efforts, the more can language approval be depended upon to further the gen- 
eralizing of the concept of success, and therefore to operate as a factor in con- 
duct control” (p. 64). The experimenter concludes “that language approval 
tends to facilitate the process of generalization, to stimulate its expression in 
simple language, and to increase the tendency to apply the general concept; 
that, therefore, the language approval tends to affect the child’s behavior in 
test situations which require associations similar to those he has made in prac- 
tice under language approval” (p. 67). 

The second experiment, even more elaborate, was another study of improve- 
ment in discriminative skill throughout a series of situations which stimulate 
similar responses, presented alternatively to subjects first with language ap- 
proval and later to the same subjects with non-language approval, and vice 
versa. That is, the experimenter compared the records of the same child’s re- 
sponse to both experimental factors, language approval and non-language 
approval. In this experiment the language symbol expressing approval con- 
sisted in a combination of the commonly used words “Right, Good.” Re- 
sponses in the final test situations, which were given, as before, after pre- 
liminary tests and extensive practice, indicate that relatively greater gains 
and higher reliability appeared consistently whenever the language factor was 
used. 

The general outcome of these studies is a body of objective data, secured 
under carefully controlled conditions, which support the psychological theories 
summarized in Miss Waring’s early chapters, namely, that approval expressed 
in language has an immediate effect in improving learning, has a practice effect 
if the same situations are repeated, and has a carry-over effect in the form of 
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mind set toward certain kinds of responses. In brief, “language approval was 
found to facilitate, to expedite, to insure, and to extend conduct control” (p. 


104). R. L. Lyman 


Tests for moral behavior.—The Religious Education Association presents in 
a new monographt the first of its series of studies in religious education. The 
authors are members of the Institute of Educational Research of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the studies reported were made with the as- 
sistance of a subvention from the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

Three years ago the Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College 
laid plans for studying the problems connected with the measuring of character, 
and, for reasons stated in the monograph, the measurement of moral knowledge 
was selected for initial treatment as part of the larger investigation. The authors 
describe in detail adequate for a brief treatment such as this the theories which 
underlie the plans and procedures they have followed in preparing and trying 
out tests. They experimented with eleven types of tests, such as opposites, sim- 
ilarities, cause and effect, comprehensions, provocations, principles, and appli- 
cations. 

Some of these tests have been discarded; others are being combined and 
elaborated. They are being applied over a wide range of population in Grades 
V-VIII. The results have been given statistical treatment, and, in general, the 
procedures utilized lead the authors to say: “We can conclude without further 
ado that paper and pencil tests of the sort used here measure consistently what- 
ever they do measure” (p.19). 

Interesting correlations are computed between such measurable factors 
as intelligence, age, school, and conduct. The resulting correlations show no 
marked tendencies. Some of the tests have been applied to groups, and explor- 
ations have been undertaken to discover correlations between moral knowledge 
and behavior. 

The monograph is an interesting report of progress in which evidence is 
shown of the careful and resourceful use of statistical techniques. 

W. W. CHARTERS 


Health instruction.—A recent monograph? represents definitely the present 
emphasis in health education. A few years ago textbooks on physiology and 
hygiene for teachers and pupils presented a mass of facts relative to the human 
body which were quite suitable for medical students but had no functional value 


t Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. May, and Others, Testing the Knowledge of Right and 
Wrong. Monograph No. 1. Chicago: Religious Education Association (308 North 
Michigan Avenue), 1927. Pp. 72. $0.75. 

2 Thomas D. Wood and Marion Olive Lerrigo, Health Behavior: A Manual of 
Graded Standards of Habits, Attitudes, and Knowledge Conducive to Health of the 
Physical Organism, and of Personality, Home, Community and Race. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. x-+-150. $2.00. 
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for those to whom they were addressed. The reaction against the old physiology 
led to the creation of the story type of material, which contains very little of 
value for health instruction. The authors of Health Behavior have restricted 
their material to health facts but facts that children may practice. In making 
this restriction, the authors are in line with modern educational theory and 
practice. They have also graded the material so as to adapt it to the various 
stages of child development. The book therefore makes a valuable contribution 


for the classroom teacher. 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Source reader in American history—Twenty-seven years ago a series of 
source readers in American history was launched. By the end of 1903, four books 
in the series had been published. After a quarter-century of waiting, the fifth 
book? has finally appeared. Inasmuch as it deals with the history that was made 
during this period, it could not well have appeared any sooner. At any rate, 
the many friends of the first four books gladly welcome this valuable addition 
to the series. 

In general arrangement, the latest book is like the other four. The topics 
around which the extracts or poems are grouped include “The Business of Liv- 
ing,” “The World War Abroad,” ““The World War at Home,” “Work and Play,” 
“Uncle Sam’s Estate,” “Variety of Governments,” ‘Mind and Matter,” “City 
Dwellers,” and “Out in the Country.” The date of each extract or poem is 
given. The book would be a valuable addition to a junior high school library 


in American history. 
R. M. Tryon 
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